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EASTMAN 

KODAK CO’S 
BROWNIE 5 og 
CAMERAS 


Make pictures 2% x 2% 
inches. Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure 
film cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by 
any 
School 
Boy or 


Girl. 
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Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 


Forty-four page booklet giving full directions for operating the camera, together with chapters on “‘ Snap 


« 





Shots,” “ Time Exposures,” “* Flash Lights,”’** Developing”’ and “ Printing,” free with every instrument. 
Brownie Camera for 214 x 24 pictures, $1.00 
Send a dollar to your local | Transparent-Film Cartridge, 6 expos- 18 
Kodak dealer for a Brownie ures, 24x 24, . . . . . 
Camera. If there isno Kodak | Paper-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 10 
dealer in your town, send us 24x 2%, - . . . . . . 
a dollar and we will ship the Soqnete Developing and Printing 78 
camera promptly. u , . . . . + . . 
Brownie Finder, . ° ° 25 











EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


QueEN QUALITY 


THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 


we 


“THE SOCIETY GIRL” 
IDEAL PATENT KID, 


@ © “PEDESTRIAN” 
EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE SOLE. 


Retail Dealers 


Now have the new Queen Quality Fall Styles in stock, and their 


Fall Opening 


is attracting the universal attention of the women of our country and Canada. Every up-to-date youn 
woman has adopted Queen Quality Shoes as a standard of shoe excellence. They are a remarkable combi- 
nation of Fashionable Elegance and Absolute Ease. Their fitting qualities alone have made them famous. 


STREET, DRESS, HOUSE, OUTING. Fast-color eyelets used exclusively, 
OUR CATALOGUE shows 
All Styles 3 OO ONLY ONE DEALER IN A TOWN. OUP Shiv strless sont 
and Kinds e___ FREE with address of local dealer. Shoes sent prepaid for $3.25 
(Oxfords $2.75). 
P. 8. — In Canada and countries where dut} is paid, Boots $3.75, Oxfords $3.00; 25c. extra when forwarded. 
THOMAS G. PLANT CO., BICKFORD STREET, BOSTON, 
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Shaving 
Soap 


“s VER USED IT! Well, | should think so, young 
man, and so did my father and grand- 
father before me. It’s the only soap | can use. 
My beard is one of the tough, wiry kind that 
nothing but Williams’ Shaving Soap will soften. 
Williams’ Soap is simply wonderful for that; 
and it makes my face so soft and smooth that 
| would rather shave than not. Guess you can’t 
tell me much about Williams’ Shaving Soap, 
my boy. It’s the only Real Shaving Soap.” 

Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent 

by mail if your dealer _does not supply you. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap ( Barbers’ ), —— “Se Svat sees 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


London. Paris. Dresden. Sydney. 




















BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Gives immediate comfort for Chafed or Tender Skins, Prickly Heat, Rash, Sun- 
burn or Itching. It affords instant relief for Perspiring, Tender or Aching Feet. 


FOR BABY. FOR WOMEN. FOR MEN. 


Makes him comfortable The most grateful arti- Its antiseptic qualities 
and contented, gives cle of the toilet. Noth- overcome the results of 
sweet sleep and promotes ing else pleases so well close shaving, razor rash 
health — Mennen’s. — Mennen’s. or irritation—Mennen’s. 


Avoid cheap or dangerous powders by getting the box with a portrait 
of MENNEN, the inventor, on the top. 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. Mention this paper. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange St., NEWARK, N. J. 
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OT all the many noteworthy articles and stories procured for the 
new year can be mentioned, but the following list will show 
that The Companion, although cherishing the traditions 
which have endeared it to three generations of readers, is 

progressive and is always trying to increase its value and attractiveness 

for family reading. The most famous of living writers have coéperated 
to make the opening volume of the new century unusually brilliant. 





DO 





Prominent Men and Women of Letters 





W. D. Howells Sarah Orne Jewett F. T. Bullen Sarah Barnwell Elliott 

George W. Cable Mary E. Wilkins Gilbert Parker Jane Barlow 

Frank R. Stockton Elizabeth Stuart Phelps George Manville Fenn Flora Annie Steele 

Paul Leicester Ford Harriet Prescott Spofford Noah Brooks Eva Wilder Brodhead 

Gen. Charles King Margaret E. Sangster Paul Laurence Dunbar Edwin Markham 
Successful Explorers Distinguished Naturalists 

Sir Henry M. Stanley, Explorer and Member of Parliament Ernest Seton-Thompson, Zodlogist and Author 

Dr. Sven Hedin, the Young Swedish Explorer of Asia W. T. Hornaday, Director of the New York ‘‘ Zoo”’ 

Dr. F. G. Jackson, English Explorer of the Arctic Regions Raymond IL. Ditmars, Zodlogist and Journalist 

Gen. A. W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer of the United States Bradford Torrey, Ornithologist and Author 








Famous Foreigners 


The Duke and Duchess of Argyll The Lord Bishop of London The Princess Kropotkin 
Lady Stanley Hon. Justin McCarthy W. T. Stead 
Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., C.S.I1. The Right Hon. James Bryce,M.P. Admiral A. H. Markham, R.N. 





Eminent Public Men 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of New Vork Hon. W. R. Day, Ex-Secretary of State 

Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy Hon. Charles H. Duell, Commissioner of Patents 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury Hon. John Bigelow, Ex-Minister to France 

Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture Hon. Amos J. Cummings, Congressman and Journalist 
Ex-Gov. W. R. Merriam, Director of the Census Admiral Philip Hichborn, Chief Constructor, U.S.N. 





Well=-Known Educators 


Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education Prof. R. H. Thurston, Director of Sibley College, Cornell 
Dr. Andrew S. Draper, President of the University of Illinois Rt. Hon. Frederick Max-Miiller, the Philologist of Oxford 
Dr. C. A. Young, Professor of Astronomy at Princeton Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani, the Italian Archeologist 











Story-Tellers from all the States 


North and East South and West 
Homer Greene C. A. Stephens Abbe Carter Goodloe Jack London 
Jesse Lynch Williams John R. Spears Kate Chopin William R. Lighton 
Ellis Parker Butler Josiah Flynt Francis Lynde Theodore S. Van Dyke 
Margaret Sherwood Arthur Hobson Quinn julia Truitt Bishop Grace S. Richmond 
Annie Hamilton Donnell Winthrop Packard Mary Tracy Earle L. J. Bates 
Sophie Swett . Edward William Thomson Alice Morgan Elia W. Peattie 
Mabel Nelson Thurston Charles Adams Henry E. Chambers J. lL. Harbour 


Sheldon C. Stoddard Mary E. Mitchell Lewis B. Miller Mary Morrison 
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Interesting Articles in Great Variety 





Glimpses of the Future 


The War-Ship of the Future, Rear-Admiral Hichborn, U.S. N. 
Will the future man-of-war surpass the battle-ship of to-day as 


much as the Oregon surpasses the Hartford? No one is better 
qualified to tell us than the Chief Constructor of the Navy. 


Motor Machines in the Future, Prof. R. H. Thurston 
Will the electric motor displace the steam-engine? This is only one 
of many important questions discussed in this valuable paper 
by the Director of Sibley College, Cornell University. 


The Future Seen from the Patent Office, Hon. C. H. Duell 
‘‘What yesterday I should have believed impossible,”’ said Lord 
Kelvin, ‘‘ to-day I have seen realized.”’ In this striking article 
the U. S. Commissioner of Patents predicts for the future greater 
triumphs of inventive genius than ever before. 


Agriculture in the Future, John Hyde 
In this very interesting paper the Statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture forecasts some of the great advances in scientific 
farming which th* next generation may expect to witness. 


Some Photographic Possibilities, Alexander Black 
From the daguerreotype to the carbon-print, the development of 
photography has been remarkable. he next great improve- 
ments in the art are entertainingly foretold by an acknowledged 
authority. 


Our Future as Shown by the Census, Hon. W. R. Merriam 


The Director of the Census, basing his predictions on the figures 
of the twelfth census, will contribute a popular article forecasting 
the probable future growth of the United States. 


What the Astronomers are Hoping For, Prof. Chas. A. Young 
The existence of another planet in our system; the composition 
of our own sun and the fixed stars; and other problems which 
still await solution are discussed in this fascinating paper. 





The Ends of the Earth 


Capturing a Polar Bear Alive, Frederick G. Jackson 
The commander of the celebrated Jackson-Harmsworth Arctic 
expedition lassoed a polar bear in mid-ocean, and procured for 
himself an exciting adventure. He tells the story vividly. 


Through Mongolia, Dr. Sven Hedin 
The renowned Swedish explorer was escorted on a wild and 
stirring ride through Mongolia by native horsemen. He gives a 
pleasing picture of the yellow dwellers in this mysterious region. 


Savage Kings I Have Known, Sir Henry M. Stanley, M. P. 
The famous.African Explorer recalls in his picturesque manner 
the traits of the savage monarchs of Africa with whom he had 
dealings while exploring the Dark Continent. 


A Russian Village, Princess Kropotkin 
In Russian villages the houses are on one side of the street, and 
the barns on the other. The interesting communal life, the cause 
of this arrangement, is described in a graphic article. 


Railway Travel in India, Sir Edwin Arnold 
The author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia’’ describes the brilliant scenes 
and picturesque people to be observed from a railway carriage in 
India, and the unique provisions made for the traveller’s comfort. 


Curious Customs in England, Lady Jeune 
Some quaint English festivals, among them Royal Oak Day and 
the Scouring of the White Horse, and certain survivals from 
almost forgotten events of history, are well described by 
Lady Jeune. 


Kidnapping in the South Seas, Admiral A. H. Markham, R.N. 


Laborers for the sugar plantations of Queensland, Australia, used 
to be secured by kidnapping the island natives. Admiral Mark- 
ham tells some graphic tales of those wild days. 
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In the Councils of the Nation 


What Is Money ? Hon. Lyman J. Gage 
The readers of THE COMPANION will welcome this clear and 
simple exposition of the fundamentals of finance by so eminent 
an authority as the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Naval War College, Hon. John D. Long 
In this valuable paper the Secretary of the Navy describes the 
interesting institution which enables American officers to keep 
abreast of the latest developments in the science of naval warfare. 


The Essence of Heroism, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 
Who is the brave man, and in what does his bravery really 
consist? These vital questions are vigorously answered by the 
famous Colonel of the Rough Riders, the Governor of New York. 


Good Manners and Diplomacy, Hon. William R. Day 
Many entertaining and significant incidents of diplomatic 
intercourse, which illustrate the value of courtesy between 
sovereignties, are narrated in this admirable article by the 
Secretary of State who made peace with Spain. 

The Country Schoolhouse and Its Grounds, Hon. James Wilson 
Rural school buildings and their surroundings are too often 
neglected. Good citizens will find this practical paper by the 
Secretary of Agriculture extremely suggestive. 

Ideal Public Schools, Hon. Andrew S. Draper 
The common school is the surest prop of a democracy. Every 


one is interested in increasing its usefulness, and will read eagerly 
this helpful article by the President of the University of Illinois. 





New Portraits of Great Men 


Recollections of Gladstone, Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
Mr. Bryce was an intimate personal acquaintance of the great 
statesman. His reminiscences form in some respects the most 
significant picture yet given of the man, 


The Man of the Dictionary, Paul Leicester Ford 


The present generation knows little of the great American lexi- 
cographer, Noah Webster. His descendant, Mr. Ford, has 
written a charming and authoritative sketch of him. 


Charles A. Dana, Hon. Amos J. Cummings 


This vivid account of perhaps the most vigorous and keen of 
aevertee editors of our day, by one who served under him, 
affords a fascinating glimpse of a truly picturesque figure. 


William Cullen Bryant, Hon. John Bigelow 


The former United States Minister to France was associated 
with Bryant for many years in editing the New York Luvening 
Post, and tells many a liveiy anecdote of his great colleague. 


General Lawton, Gen. Charles King 


Tender in sentiment and characteristic in anecdote, General 
King’s sketch of his lion-hearted comrade in arms will aid 
appreciation of a chivalrous soldier and noble man. 


Recollections of Greeiey, Noah Brooks 


Mr. Brooks was for many years on the 7r7bune, and his sketch of 
his great chief, lovable and passionate, tender-hearted and stern, 
is vivid with anecdote. 





Bits of Autobiography 


Some of My Visitors, Rt. Hon. Frederick Max-Miuller 
The eminent philologist gives some graphic and suggestive 
descriptions and anecdotes of Oriental students — Chinese, Persian 
and Hindu — who have visited him at Oxford. 


Young Contributors and Editors, W. D. Howells 
This delightfully frank article, written in Mr. Howells’s most 
attractive style, tells of his beginnings in literature and gives 
literary aspirants many valuable hints. 


My Boyhood Pets, George W. Cable 


Mr. Cable’s pets were remarkable animals, and he writes of 
them with the sympathy and humor that always distinguish 
his work. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse, Dr. W. T. Harris 


The United States Commissioner of Education writes a pictur- 
esque account of the country school which he attended when a 
boy, and illustrates by anecdote the development of the science 
of teaching. 


Tragic Blunders, Lady Stanley 
This amusing narrative of the misfortunes of the writer’s many 
queer pets of her girlhood is told with charming liveliness. 

Meeting Charles Kingsley, George Manville Fenn 


The meeting with the author of ‘‘Westward Ho!’’ was for the 
writer fortunate indeed. The popular English novelist gives a 
delightful picture of the famous clergyman and author. 








Various Topics for Various Tastes 


She Would Be a Doctor 
This absorbing article tells of a girl whose 
ambitions were centered in medicine, and 
who found her choice of a profession wise. 


Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi 
The Land of the Lords of the Isles 


The new Lord of the Isles has written a picturesque description of 
his romantic Scottish domain. The illustrations are by the Duchess 
of Argyll, daughter of Queen Victoria. 


The Duke of Argyll 


Amusements in Ancient Rome 
The sports the ancient Romans loved are 
described in a fascinating way by the widely 
known authority on Italian antiquities. 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani 


The Largest Sunday-School 
A famous Sunday-school which has over four 
thousand pupils is described in this stimu- 
lating article by a well-known London editor. 


W. T. Stead 


King Alfred the Great 


The thousandth anniversary of the death of the great Saxon King will 
occur in 1901, and will give added interest to this eminent historian’s 
striking article. 


The Bishop of London 
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The Fiction for the Coming Year 











Old Settlers’ Day Stories 


N ‘‘Old Settlers’ Day’’ in the West, the assembled pioneers tell again the tales of their early hardships. 


actually told at these gatherings will be reproduced in 


THE COMPANION. 


Some of the stories 
Supplementing them, the Governor of New 


Hampshire, Hon. Frank W. Rollins, will contribute a delightful article on the corresponding Eastern festival of ‘‘ Old Home Week.”’ 


Through Three Feet of Snow 


How an early Nebraska settler 
was caught with his wife by a 
blinding blizzard is the theme 
of this moving story. 


Aunt Sally Disco 


A tragic story of the solitary 
adventures of an heroic North- 
western pioneer, and of the 
constancy of his betrothed. 


L. J. Bates 


Sump’s Pluck 


William R. Lighton 


A Sly Hog Thief 
The settler’s hogs disappeared 
and the newcomers were sus 
pected, but the thief was one of 
the oldest settlers of all. 


William A. Bowen 


Pinned down by a fallen tree, 
Sump found a remarkable way 
of escape. The tale is told 
with extraordinary reality and 


force. L. J. Bates 





Tales of Our Inland Seas 


The First Mate of the ‘‘ President,’’ William D. Hulbert 
An exciting tale of rescue and racing between Chicago and 
Buffalo. 

White Ice, 


A new story of the student life-saving crew at Evanston, Illinois, 
and what it did in biting cold and forming ice. 


Samuel Merwin 


The Dramatics of Jim Malone, John F. Cargill 
The submarine adventure of a lumberman who tried to save a man 
whom others would have left to drown: a tale of Lake Superior. 

The Weeping Willow, H. I. Cleveland 


A sailor on Lake Michigan, with no love for children, risks his 
own life when the captain’s girl is in deadly peril. 





True Tales from the Zoos 


Trouble with a Python, W. T. Hornaday, of the New York Zoo 
The Director of the Zoo describes the exciting chase and capture 
of a monster snake, who had broken from his cage. 

The Story of Commodore Lawrence, John Dene 
A leopard destined for the Philadelphia Zoo breaks loose on 
shipboard, and for days is master of the vessel. 

Fast Friends, Alvan F. Sanborn 


The extraordinary friendship of an Abyssinian lioness and a 
Shepherd dog who occupy the same cage in the Jardin des Plantes. 


Doctoring the Fer-de-lance, R. IL. Ditmars, of the New York Zoo 
How the keepers removed with bare hands the old skins of these 
vicious serpents: the story is vividly told by the Curator of 
Reptiles. 





Stories for All the Family 


Chink: The Development of a Pup, Ernest Seton-Thompson 
A charming tale of a brave dog, unswervingly loyal to an 
unworthy master. A little masterpiece of pathos and humor. 

Nobody’s Tim, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
The pathetic tale of an old soldier’s gallant sacrifice of his own 
life for that of his beloved colonel’s child. 

The Taming of a Tiger, Frank T. Bullen 
The uplifting story of a sailor who cenquered his ows brutal 
nature and performed a final act of supreme devotion. 

Some Remnants, Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
A deeply touching story of the South after the war, told with 
charming sympathy and tenderness. 

Saracita’s Music Lesson, Harriet Prescott Spofford 


A shrewd and sympathetic character study of a cook with high 
and unusual ambitions. 


In a Fog, Flora Annie Steel 
The author of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters’’ tells an inspiring 
story of some heroic invalid soldiers during the Indian Mutiny. 

Old Abe’s Conversion, Paul Laurence Dunbar 
A characteristic and sympathetic story of a negro preacher 
disconcerted by the sermons of his educated son. 

Old Isaac’s Biggest Haul, Jane Barlow 

- A striking story of an Frish fisherman's brave devotion, told 
by the most sympathetic and gifted student of Irish peasant life. 

The Tie that Binds, I. K. Friedman 
The reunion of an estranged husband and wife, through the 
love of their children, is the theme of this powerful story. 

“Hans, Where Are You?”’ Jesse Lynch Williams 


The picturesque scenes of the New York Immigration Office are 
vividly shown in this touching story of parental love. 





Stories for Boys 


Rattlesnake Pete and the College Spirit, Octave Thanet 
The narrative of his wild ride on the roof of a railroad car in 
pursuit of a missing football-player is told with spirit. 

What Would You Have Done? Frank R. Stockton 
This attractive story of a boy who went for venison and got a 
photograph shows this popular humorist in a new vein. 

A Man, a Famine and a Heathen Boy, Gilbert Parker 
The popular Canadian novelist relates a missionary’s exciting 
adventures among famishing Indians in the far North. 

Smilie Hewitt and the Prairie Wolf, John R. Spears 
The touching story of a tame coyote who saved his young master 
from freezing and of his meeting with the rescuing party. 

Number Seven, Arthur Hobson Quinn 
The stirring story of.a college boat-race, and how it retrieved one 
man’s standing with his fellows. 

The College Course of Hiram Allen, Margaret Sherwood 
The pathetic tale of an old schoolmaster’s long-cherished but 
vain ambition for a college education. 

The Second String, James B. Connolly 


When the erratic “‘star’’ collapsed, the little ‘‘ pace-maker”’ 
showed himself to have unusual pluck. 





Stories for Girls 


The Green Bonnet, Sarah Orne Jewett 
A sympathetic and humorous story of a girl whose Easter bonnet 
was spoiled at the last moment. 

The Idle Minute Book, Mary E. Wilkins 
In this characteristic story, a girl) whose Puritan parents disap- 
prove of her dreamy idleness shows great heroism in a crisis. 

A Little Spanish Victory, Eva Wilder Brodhead 
A touching and beautiful story of a Spanish lady who found the 
key to a rebellious American girl’s heart. 

The Piper Girl, Mabel Nelson Thurston 
A poor girl made a “‘bid’’ to board the teacher; what resulted 
forms the subject of a tale of much novelty and interest. 

The Waiting of Powder Mill Flat, Mary E. Bamford 
A dramatic story of the experiences of a family unjustly accused 
of setting a destructive forest fire. 

A Maker of Presidents, Frances McElrath 
The picturesque episode of a brave girl who, by holding up a 
telephone pole, enabled a man to keep an important contract. 

‘“Wanted,’’ Pauline Wesley 


It was a travelling companion; and this is the charming story of 
the relations that spring up between her and a lonely woman. 








Stories of American Politics 


Li 
Saving His Honor 
The Mayor’s secretary had to 
choose between friendship and 
duty. How he met his great 
temptation is stirringly told. 
H. S. Canfield 


Blind Barney 


The blind ruffian was pictur- 
—_ but every good citizen 
will rejoice that his pistols were 
banished from the polls. 


S. S. Sherman 





A Clog in the Machine 


AT public-spirited and courageous young men may interest themselves to good purpose in the political affairs of their city or 
town, is strikingly shown in this memorable group of dramatic stories. 


A Costly Christmas Dinner 


John Morton, duped by a clever 
trick, turned the tables on his 
enemies, and showed the power 
of honesty in public affairs. 

J. D. Sherman 


The ‘‘ring” offered to ‘‘ make”’ 
a young lawyer, but he thought 
it better to ‘‘break’’ them. A 
strong and significant story. 


H. S. Canfield 
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Serial Stories by Popular Writers 
HE serial stories for 1901 will be four delightful books for boys and girls and their elders. In these stories, all the better for the 
week between the chapters, American readers will find truthful, entertaining and stimulating pictures of lives which might be 
lived by their own neighbors. Both the scenes and the types of character presented are widely diversified. 
Tilda Jane The Great Scoop The Submarine ‘‘Susan’”’ A Tremendous Trust 


Memorable scenes are here pre- 
sented from a world of strange 
interest for all—the world of 
newspapers; and a young hero 
meets with credit the most 
searching tests of character. 


This ‘‘Orphan in Search of a 
Home”’ is a genuine creation, 
and the multifarious adventures 
which she and her two capti- 
vating dogs meet are pathetic, 
diverting and exciting. 

Marshall Saunders 


Molly Elliott Seawell 


There is plenty of fun and 
excitement in this amusing 
story of a popular author's ex- 
periences in charge of acamping 
party of fifteen lively boys in 
the Maine woods. 


C. A. Stephens 


The extraordinary adventures 
of some young men who dis- 
cover an abandoned submarine 
boat will be found of absorbing 
interest by every reader. A 
novel tale by a favorite author. 


Charles Adams 








Adventures at Home 


In the Den of the Sea-Lions, Charles Tenney Jackson 
Two fishermen, wrecked near the Golden Gate of San Francisco, 
are perilously caught between the lions and the deep sea. 

When Nature Frowned, John D. Sherman 
A duck-hunter’s hairbreadth escape from drowning in a storm- 
beaten lake on the borders of Illinois and Indiana. 

That Spotted Maverick, Franklin W. Calkins 
How an adventurous steer’s trip on an ice-floe brought two 
ranchmen together after a long estrangement. 

Breaking the Jam at Mad Tom’s Gorge, Raymond S. Spears 
Will Conway was the youngest river-driver, but he showed 
courage in dynamiting the log blockade on an Adirondack stream. 

The Arkansas Scout, Harry Mayfield 
The thrilling narrative of a scout’s perilous ride through the 
enemy’s line during a border campaign in the Civil War. 

Left Behind in the Mountains, Henry Elliot Thibadeau 
A modern Robinson Crusoe’s singular and entertaining adventures 
among the Selkirk Mountains. 

A Race After the California Limited, W. A. Bowen 


How a wild engine chased the express, and made seventy miles 
an hour in trying to save many lives. 





Adventures Abroad 


The Lost Poacher, Jack London 
A capital story of the Mary Thomas, an American sealer, which 
drifted into Russian waters and was unjustly suspected of poaching. 

Doing Business With Bears, Walter Wellman 
The usual laws of business were set aside when a polar bear *‘ held 
up’’ two Arctic explorers. 

The Race for Smithy, Winthrop Packard 
‘*Smithy ’’ was a naval militiaman, and he had a thrilling adven- 
ture with a man-eating shark off the shore of Porto Rico. 

Unexpected Sport, C. A. Stephens 
An exciting story of an unpremeditated bear hunt in Alaska, 
written in a very amusing style. 

How the Scouts Saved the Bridge, Capt. H. L. Wells, U.S. V. 
A true story of the dashing heroism displayed by a handful of 
American soldiers in the recent campaign in Luzon. 

From Under an Island, Bernard Capes 
How a pearl-diver found a long-lost treasure chest entangled 
in a floating island of seaweed. 

With the Queen’s Messenger in Servia, Benjamin Olney 


The extraordinary —— of two travellers who were 
attacked by highway robbers in a railway tunnel. 
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The 
Editorial Page 


HE Editorial Page will 

continue to present 
ra trustworthy informa- 

tion concerning impor- 
tant events, and to give concise 
and impartial summaries of the 
best upon public 
questions. 

The aim of THE CoMPANION 
is not to influence the judg- 
ment, but to furnish the intelli- 
gent reader with the necessary 
materials for reaching a correct 
conclusion of his own. 

The services of a corps of 
thoughtful and well-informed 
writers upon general topics are 
supplemented by the work of 
a group of distinguished spe- 
cialists, who contribute articles 
upon the particular subjects 
to the study of which they 
have devoted their lives. 

Carefulness of preparation 
and fulness of knowledge will, 


opinions 


a novelty. 


Companion. 


as heretofore, give the editorial 


articles especial weight and 


authority. 





The 
Youth’s Companion 
Calendar 


Is an exquisite panel picture of 
“The Puritan Maid,” from an original 
painting by Mr. J. Paul Selinger. 
beautiful face is set in a golden oval, and 
surrounded by a charming border of roses. 

Dao 

The lower half of the panel shows 
twelve vignettes, one for each month; and 
here also roses form the background. The 
reproduction of the artist’s work—in 12 
colors and embossed in gold—is the very 
acme of lithography. 

Baa 


In shape and design this Calendar is 
It is panel-shaped, 26 inches 
in length, and both in drawing and in 
coloring surpasses even the famous Com- 
panion Calendars of 1899 and 1900. 
Baa 
This Calendar is designed, copyrighted 
and published exclusively by The Youth’s 
The price is 50 cents, but 
it will be given to all new sub- 
scribers for 1901, and to all old 
subscribers who renew and pay their sub- 
scription for 1go1. 


The 
Departments 


HE various departments 

_—_f will be maintained on 

| their usual high level 
of excellence. 

“Current Events” will sum- 
marize week by week the most 
important news of the world; 
“Nature and Science” will 
report the latest achievements 
of Science and the most in- 
teresting discoveries in Natural 
History. - 

In the carefully edited pages 
of choice miscellany more than 
two thousand brief articles of 
travel, biography, humor and 
general information will be pub- 
lished during the year. 

A judicious and competent 
Health Article will appear, as 
usual, each week. The poems, 
contributed by writers whose 


The 


reputations are made or in the 
making, will be of the best; 
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Y sister Marie’s wedding with 
i Lieut. Allan Driscoll of the 
United States Navy was set 
for Wednesday, June 22d. 
The pair were to go at once, 
by way of England, to Italy, where Marie was 
to make her home with some of the lieuten- 
ant’s relatives, while his ship should remain in 
the Mediterranean. The wedding invitations 
were engraved and ready to send 
out. The trousseau, with the exeep- 
tion of the bridal gown, was finished. 

It was at precisely four o’clock on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, June 7th, 
that Marie received the following 
telegram : 

Have sudden imperative orders to 
sail 5 p.m., June 8th, by American 
line steamer from New York, to join 
my ship at Constantinople. Shall go 
by same route we planned. Arrive 
your home 2 a. m., June 8th, leave 
4 a.m. Please be ready. Regret 
haste. A. C. Driscoll. 

Marie was on the big 
piazza when she read this, 
surrounded by her family 
and most intimate friends. 
We were all there—mother, 
Earle,—our brother, — 
Cousin Lou, the -Westcott 
girls, Tom Arlington, 
Harry Pease and I. 

There was a storm of 


exclamations, as Marie, 
with cheeks which first 
turned pale, and then 


flushed brilliantly, read this 
somewhat startling mes- 
sage aloud. 

“Well! well! well! 
all things !” 

“Two a. m., to-morrow— 
to-night !’’ 

“*Please be ready!’ I 
like hisimpudenee!’’ This 
from Tom, our next-door 
neighbor, and the prospective bride- 
groom’s cousin and youthful ‘‘best man.’’ 
“That’s what comes of engaging yourself 
to a naval officer !’’ 

“Just like Al Driscoll! So used to 
issuing orders he takes the same tone even 
with his bride.’’ 

“No, no!” cried Fannie Westcott. “Be 
fair to him! He can’t help making a tele- 
gram sound peremptory. That ‘ Please 
be ready’ would sound very differently 
if Allan were here to say it himself.” 

“Now where’s our wedding gone—and our 
fun?” mourned somebody else. 


Of 


But Marie had fled to mother’s side, and was | 


talking softly in her ear. Mother’s delicate 


face had grown very white, but she controlled | 


herself very well. 
“*Yes, dear,” she was saying, 
there is no other way. 


“T can see 


matter —” 

“Doesn’t matter !’’ shouted Earle. “Begging 
your pardon, mother, I should think it mat- 
tered. Here, you,’’—turning to us all,—‘‘are 
you going to let Marie and Al off with a few 
sentences from the Rev. Mr. Rankin’s 


morning ?”’ 


“Certainly not!” Tom responded, promptly. | 
“I’m going to do the best man act, or know the | 


reason why. We've ten hours. What can’t be 
done in ten hours? Whoop!’ 


Now Tom was barely twenty, although he | 


was so big and broad-shouldered that he looked 
older. He had been greatly elated at Lieuten- 
ant Driscoll’s selection of him for the important 
duties of the “‘best man.” As for me, I was to 
be Marie’s “maid of honor.” Tom came over 
to where I sat speechless. 

“Come, brace up, Molly!’ he whispered. 
“Might as well get it over, you know. We'll 
have a lot of fun out of it, this way. Think of 


it! We'll all have to be up all night, and busy 
every minute at that — no time for blues. 
Flowers, flags, lanterns, caterer, orchestra —’’ 

But here his whisper grew so urgent and so 
exultant, that it became audible to the rest of 
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We must be ready for | 
Allan when he comes. The wedding does not | 


lips— | 
and a handful of rice —at two o’clock in the | 
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“ TOM * * # DASHED UP THE 


the company. Mother and Marie turned upon 
him startled faces, and the latter cried softly: 
“Nonsense, Tommy, it must be the ‘very 
quietest of affairs at that hour! Just you 
people—and —”’ 
“And the Rev. 


Mr. Rankin, of course, and 


| 





take the feed in charge. A wedding with- 
out wedding-cake? Never!” 

“The wedding-cake has been baked for 
weeks—the black fruit-cake,’’ said Fannie 
Westcott in his ear. “Rausch has it; you 
can get it from him.”’ 

“Good! I'll see to that, then. As for 
Molly, here—I’ll have to give her special 
assignments from time to time, 

suited to her mood at the 
moment, or we shall 
have our decora- 

tions spoiled by 


ae 


SF 


STEPS, WAVING A TELEGRAM.” 


the dampness of the atmosphere. At present, 
I think I’ll take her with me on a still hunt 
after June roses.” 

So, before I could do more than drop half 
a dozen wretched tears, Tom had whisked me 


| off into his mother’s garden, and was keeping 


we people and just a few others, but we’ll get | 


all the jollification we can out of it, just the 
same. You go pack your trunks, Marie, and 
we'll do the rest.’’ 


| Mother took our young friend aside, and the | 
two held a conference, which resulted in Tom’s | hasty consultations, and when Tom and I came 
partial satisfaction, and his return to us with a | back with our spoil of flowers, we found the 


dancing face. 


“Orchestra’s ruled out,’’ he ¢ 


is not put under the ban. 
Swing as far as it goes. 


I’m best man?” 


Now, let’s get to work. | 
Make me master of ceremonies, considering | 
| knew it. 


| field cleared for action. 





He was installed on the instant, accepted the | 


to assign our parts without delay. 

“You, Earle, collect all the flags and Japanese 
lanterns you can find, and fit in fresh candles. 
Pease, jump on your wheel, and notify the rest 
of our crowd. Mrs. Haven says we may have 
twenty in all, and that'll include everybody 
Marie really cares for—not leaving out Mr. and 
Mrs. Rankin. Tell ’em all, except the minister 
and his wife, to come round at ten to-night 
to help trim up. They’ll all want to be in 
that. Some of you girls must help Marie, of 
course, and the rest must rush home and 
make cake and salad and ice-cream, since 
Mrs. Haven won’t let me order up Rausch to 


office with a bow and a flourish, and proceeded | 








up such a running fire of jokes while he cut 
long-stemmed roses and flung them into my 
basket, that I could only laugh and put by for 
the time my girlish sorrow at my coming loss. 
The rest of the party hurried away, after 


Up-stairs, mother and 
, and we 


some disgust, ‘‘caterer ditto; but silent revelry | began operations without hindrance from 
We can have full | anybody. 


Tom’s plans were elaborate, and the evening 
flew by so fast it was eleven o’clock before we 
The clans gathered at ten o’clock, 
and when the rest of the village went to bed, 
we were in the thick of our work. 

When the last light on our street had been 
gone for half an hour, Tom led us out upon the 
lawn, and there, by aid of the bright June 
moonlight, the place was turned into the stage 
for a summer féte. Flags and bunting, Japa- 
nese lanterns and flowers made gay the wide 
piazzas and the walk to the street, and the 
delight in an unusual festivity kept the workers 
wide awake and merry. 

At one o’clock, we scattered to array 
ourselves for the wedding. I found Marie 
surveying, with a look of regret, the shining 
satin which was to” have been her wedding- 
gown, but she smiled the next moment, as I 










cried with despair in my voice: “O Marie, 
dear, I never thought you would have to be 
married in that old organdy,’’ and answered 
blithely: “It’s a good thing, Molly, for I know 
all the hooks and eyes on my organdy, and can 
slip out of it at this hasty wedding without 
losing a moment’s time. Our autocratic 
Tommy has decreed that I shall not be married 
in my travelling-gown, and this trailing, white 
frock really will look almost as ‘bridey’ as the 
satin, out under his lanterns on the porch. My 
veil will cover a multitude of faults, you know.”’ 

I put on my pink mull to match her in 

simplicity, rather than the dainty white 
gown, which was to have been my brides- 
maid’s attire. It did not matter much 
what anybody wore, however, for when 
we came together again at a quarter before 
two, expectation was so rampant nobody 
had any time for criticism. 

“It’s entirely against my principles, 
declared Tom, as he came in, gorgeous in 
full party rig, “to wear evening dress to 
a morning wedding, but I shall make a 
notable exception in this case. Talk about 
wedding breakfasts! For once the name 
will fit.’’ 

He executed a magnificent cake-walk all 
the way to the door, then danced a jig on 
the piazza, dashed down the and 
was off to meet the train in a rubber-tired 
trap, which would have moved away 
noiselessly if it had not been beyond him 
to refrain from whistling softly the strains 
of the Lohengrin Wedding March as he 
disappeared through the flag - trimmed 
gateway. 

We began then to listen for the whistle 
of the train which was to bring us our 
imperative bridegroom. Marie was with 
us, for with all our preparations, it was 
impossible to make this affair into anything 
but the informal event one of our gather- 
ings was sure to be. We were grouped 
about her on the piazza, all but two or 
three of the girls, who had taken upon 
themselves especially to superintend the 
little supper which their own hands had 
helped prepare. 

Earle had his watch in his hand, and 
appeared to be counting the minutes as 
they went by. He made me nervous after 
a while, for I thought I saw by his almost 
too nonchalant expression that the train 
was already overdue. I crept up and 
looked over his shoulder. 

“How much?” I whispered 

“Sh-h! Ten minutes.” 

But presently it was twenty minutes, 
and I saw Marie’s face beginning to show 
the strain she was under. Surely it was 
enough to be forced into a wedding at ten 
hours’ notice, with a voyage to the Mediter- 
ranean, and an indefinite absence from her 
old home and friends in immediate pros- 
pect, without undergoing the additional 
excitement sure to arise from a belated 

train. Everybody felt the effect of this unex- 
pected delay, and the merriment which had 
at first increased as each tried to do his or 
her part at keeping up the spirits of the whole 
party, gradually lessened, till at a quarter of 
three we were growing silent and anxious in 
spite of ourselves. 

After a little I felt my brother’s hand on my 
arm, drawing me off down the steps. “We'll 
go and welcome them at the turn of the road!’’ 
he called back, as he saw Marie look after us. 
To me he explained as we walked down the 
path under the lanterns, “Tom may come with 
a telegram, you know; and if—well—if any- 
thing should have happened —”’ 

I caught my breath. If anything had hap- 
pened— At that moment we heard the sound 
of the horses’ hoofs far down the street, and 
coming at a tremendous pace. My heart began 
to beat at a rate which threatened to suffocate 
me. I looked back up the path to the house. 
Marie was standing at the head of the steps, 
her face, under the lamplight, as white as her 
gown. 

I ‘grasped Earle’s arm, thinking that when 
I could steady myself upon my feet I would 
run back to my sister. Then another sound 
reached our ears. We turned to each other 
and laughed with relief—I hysterically, Earle 
with a murmured “Thank Heaven!’’ It was 
Tom’s clear whistle again, and the air was the 
Wedding March. 

We raced back to the house, Earle calling 
under his breath: “It’s all right, Marie!” 
although he added to me: “But where the 
dickens Allan is I don’t see! We certainly 


steps, 
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now could we ?”’ 

Ile looked at his watch. It was five minutes | 
to three. Tom jumped out and dashed up the | 
steps, waving a telegram. “He’s all safe enough,” | 
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could not have missed hearing that train come, | hand, said softly, with a bit of a shake in his | the proceedings seemed all at once not so much | twelve, New Year’s morning. There would |. 


voice: 
“Say good-by all round now, little sister; | 
there’ll be no time afterward.” 
Even as he spoke, we caught the faint sound 


| out of place. 


The exquisite moonlight streamed down upon | 
the little scene; no other witnesses than Marie’s 
dearest friends looked on except the silent stars, 
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singing and prayers, but it was not to be an 
exclusively religious ceremony. Conversativ) 
and even story-telling would be allowed. 

At the watch-night meeting there were thir 


he cried, “but our wedding’s got to turn into the | of another whistle, which meant that the New | and the clergyman’s grave, rich voice made the | or thirty-five people, old and young, includi; 
York “Limited’’ was, as always, just on time, | few brief sentences he spoke seem as solemnly the Methodist minister, Mr. Reeves, who ha 


queerest affair amybody ever saw! Als train’s 
had a breakdown, and he won’t have time to 
stop here. He’ll have to go on to the Junction. 
That train can’t possibly pull in there before 
ten minutes of four. The New York ‘Limited’ 
reaches the Junction at four on the instant, and 
leaves one minute later. So, Miss Marie Haven, 
you’re to jump into your travelling clothes, and 
we’re to hustle to the station at the Junction, 
which, I beg to remind you, is almost three miles 
away. If Mr. Rankin knows any short cut of a | 
wedding ceremony he’d better look it up, for if 
Al’s train makes connections at all —” 

We seized the telegram—six of us at once. It 
read: 

Train delayed by accident. Nobody hurt. Hope 


to reach Junction at 3.50. Please come with Mr. 
Rankin. A. C. Driscoll. 


The relieved laughter broke out at this, mingled | 


with a burst from Earle of ‘‘Well, by all that’s gave a long sigh of regret that this incongruously- | I shouldn’t have earned a tenth of all that grati- 
You’ve got to learn to live on | set and almost absurdly hasty wedding must take tude if the thing had gone off according to the 
bills.”” 


startling, Marie! 
schedule time if you Jet Al order you round. The| 
old chap doesn’t forget to put in his ‘please’s,’ 
though, even when he’s in a desperate hurry like | 
this.” 

But the ever-practical Tom cut him short with: | 
“See here, you fellows, break for the nearest | 
conveyances. We've got to get this whole crowd 
to the Junction to see the end of this. The trap 
will take six at a ‘pinch. Our drag and the 
W festeott surrey — 

a our trap and phaéton,” offered Harry 
Pea: 

T “a boys were all off at the word. The girls 
ran for their wraps, and Marie flew to get into 
her travelling-gown. 

The excitement which we had been in before | 
was nothing to that which stirred us now. My | 
fingers shook as I helped Marie. Her cheeks | 
were a glowing rose color, her eyes shone like | 
stars; and I thought,as I set her dainty hat | 

_ upon ‘her abundant dark hair, that Lieut. Allan | 
Driscoll should be the happiest man in the United | 
States Navy, to be able to fire telegraphic orders 
at such a charming bride. 

“Flurry up, there!’’ shouted Tom, his wide | 
white shirt-front gleaming under the lanterns as | 
he gave commands, hustled pretty girls into the | 
carriages, and pulled out his watch with every 
other move. 

‘* Tf any more connections are missed to-night, 
it sha’n’t be my fault!” he declared. “This 
wedding’s coming off if I have to hold the New 
York ‘Limited’ with a false telegram from | 
headquarters.” } 

We were off at last, but we were too much | 
wrought up by this time to remember to keep | 
very still, and we had more than one bit of | 
evidence that the neighborhood was awake and | 
watching. 

Our oddly assorted procession of vehicles went 
tearing down the empty village streets like mad, 
and I felt, as I clung to Earle’s arm, swaying | 
and laughing as the horses leaped forward with 
each touch of Tom’s urgent whip, that I was; 
living in some sort of fantastic dream, it was all 
so unbelievable and so unreal. 

There were just ten minutes to spare before | 
we could expect the lieutenant’s train, when | 
we finally alighted and gathered in a group, | 
just beyond the glare of the electric light at the | 
station. 

“Make a circle,” ordered our master of 
ceremonies, “with Mr. Rankin in the middle. 
I’ll jerk Al here so quick he’ll think he isn’t 
the only man who can order people round. 
Everybody’ll be asleep on both trains, and | 
nobody’ll see what we’re about.’ | 

We grew breathless as the time went by. It | 
was hardest for mother, I think, for Marie had 
the anticipation of great coming happiness to | 
keep her up, while mother—I slipped an arm 
about her waist, just to remind her that she had 
another daughter. 

Twelve minutes of four—ten minutes—nine 
minutes—eight minutes! I felt myself trembling 
with excitement in every nerve. If Allan’s 
train were to arrive only just in time to make 
the connection, Earle was to go on with Marie— | 
that -was all arranged, and he had dressed for 
just such an emergency. 

But to have her snatched away from us like 
that, to be married by some strange clergyman 
in New York in the hour before the ship sailed— 
it seemed to me that that would be more than I 
could bear. 

“Brace up, Molly!”” came Tom’s whisper in 
my ear. I turned upon him an indignant look, 
for I thought that, in the circumstances, I was 
“bracing up” remarkably well. 

In the moonlight I could see his smile, and nem 
I became aware that two big tears had escaped 
from their proper places and were rolling slowly 
down my cheeks. 

Then, far in the distance, came the long, shrill 
whistle of an approaching train. We started, 
every one, as if we had not been fairly praying 
for the sound. Tom was off like a shot to the 
platform of the station. Mother drew a long, 
quivering breath, and I felt her slight shoulders 
tremble. The Mediterranean and Italy seemed | 
suddenly to leap a million miles away. Fannie | 
Westcott laughed nervously, and Earle, watch in 


| 


| thunder of the approaching train and the near | 


| morning, the full, familiar 


|the “queer boy” of the 


| years old, and the school 


|of the school board who 
|gave me my 


| fertility of his mischievous ingenuity. 


| blasphemous man, 


and would stop at the Junction bat that one | 
scheduled minute. 


| binding there as anywhere. 
The New York “Limited” found waiting Lieu- | 


| been settled there but a few months, a ve 
young man, with whom I had already bec 


There were exactly four minutes and a half | tenant and Mrs. Allan Driscoll, properly married, | intimate. 


to spare when the first train came rumbling | 
through the still night into the cirele of radiance 
from the big are-light at the station. We saw 
Tom rushing down the line, then a familiar, 
broad-shouldered, erect figure leaped from the 
foremost sleeper, and the two turned and ran | 
toward us. 

As they dashed past the station and hurried | 


| eagerly toward our group, Marie gently released | 


herself from her mother’s arms, and went a step 


| or two forward. 


As she did so, I thought of the way we had 


| planned that meeting should be—before the 
| flower-decked altar of the church, with every 


accompaniment of beauty and solemnity, and | 


its place. 
Yet, after all, as the two advanced and stood | 
before Mr. Rankin, even with the growing | 


hissing of the engine at the station in our ears, | 
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STRANGE-LOOKING little Arizona | 
newspaper, in a wayworn wrapper, came | 
with my mail a few mornings ago, and | 

when I opened it, wondering why it had been 
sent to me and by whom, my eye presently fell 
on a blue-penciled paragraph : 


Catliv ard posse gat back late last 
They had a lively chase—and there is 
one bad man the less. If won't cost this town 
anything te try him. Dive. franchard needed 9 
change. was too fond ef horse-flesh — other 
people’ 
Probably Arizonians understood that para- 


graph perfectly at first sight, and it intimated | 


even to a slow New 
Englander that “ Dive 
Tranchard’’ had been 
sternly punished. 

**Dive Tranchard!’’ 
Something in the name set 
the chords of memory 
vaguely vibrating all day, 
and when I waked next 


name had come to me out 
of the past—Dives Tran- 
chard! It must be he— 


school where I first began 
as a teacher in Kennebec 
County, Maine, twenty 
years ago. 

I was then only eighteen 


agent who hired me and 
the good minister-member 


“certificate”’ 
said that I might “ pull 
through”’ if I could manage 
Dives Tranchard. 

In the schoolroom, Dives 
did not appear formidable 
at first view, but I was 
not long in discovering the 
The wits 
of the average schoolmaster could not possibly 
keep pace with the swift trickiness in which he 
indulged himself. 

He was a somewhat sedate and distinguished- 
looking youngster, with a clear-cut, refined face, 
and the inconsistency between his countenance 
and his conduct was such that I never was able 
to feel, during the whole time he was my pupil, 


| that I quite understood him. 


Dives was an orphan, who, while still very 
young, had been adopted by the storekeeper of 


| the place, Mr. Mulhall. 


His father had been a very intemperate and 
whose dearest delight had 
been to rail at the Seriptures. In profane 
bravado he had named his three sons Judas, 
Tophet and Dives. The two former had died of 
croup while very young, and Dives, or ‘*Dive,” 
as he was generally called, was the sole survivor 
of the family. 

Naturally, a teacher only eighteen years old 
could not hope to assume the réle of moral 
adviser to a youth of seventeen with entire 
suceess. 

When I attempted it with Dives, he grinned 
in my face, and the effort ended in a rough-and- 
tumble fight over the schoolhouse floor. In this 
conflict I established a kind of doubtful suzerainty 
over him, and afterward maintained it with a 


| Tom, hilariously, as he put us into our places for 


| murmured, ‘Bless you, old fellow!’—in italies— 


an ORSE- GHOST 


and sent off by a gay crowd of young people. | 
The first faint signs of coming day were showing 
in the east-as, waving us a bright farewell, my 
sister and her sailor husband were borne out of 
our sight. 

“Nothing like it has ever been seen!” cried 


the drive home. 

“TI flatter myself it’s the most unique affair in 
history. As best man, I can’t help regretting 
the loss of my first opportunity to distinguish 
myself im the conventional way, but this has had 
its compensations. Al wrung my hand and 


when he jumped off the train, and I’m confident 


Then he bent and looked scrutinizingly into my 
downeast face, as I sat tucked in between Earle 
and himself. 

“Brace up, Molly!” he whispered. 


ams #2 #2 # 


bold front, but the issue was always in some 
little doubt. 

What the outcome would have been is far 
from certain. I have a feeling that Dives would 
have been too much for me, in time, had our 
relations as pupil and pedagogue continued long. 
But they lasted only three weeks. On the first 
day of January he ran away, in consequence of 
a curious prank. 

District Number Eleven was the only place 
where I ever saw what was believed to be a 
ghost. The people there were not superstitious, 
but I found that many of them had seen an 
apparition that they could not account for. It 





had been seen three times the previous winter, | 


‘*| HAVE SEEN THAT GHOST. 
IT IS OUTSIDE, LOOKING 
IN AT THE OPPOSITE 
WINDOW.” 





and once late in November, a few days before I 
arrived. 

More than twenty persons admitted that they 
had seen it during snow-storms, but all made 
light of it; the people were not ignorant, and 
the apparition puzzled them much more than it 
frightened them. 

The mysterious thing, whatever it was, had 
always been seen at night, and seemed to be a 
kind of phantom on horseback, an equestrian 
ghost, so to speak. 

It had been discerned passing at great speed, 
but the hoofs made no noise, and it looked thin, 
or white, and was hardly distinguishable in | 
outline amidst the falling snowflakes. That was 
about all I could learn regarding the phantom ; 
and as the representative of education, I set | 
myself to discountenance belief in the spectre. 
My theories were received with respect ; the only | 
difficulty in the way of their entire acceptance | 
was that numbers of those who listened to me 
had really seen the ghost. 

It was a place where the people retained many | 
of the old customs of ancestral Puritan England, 
among others that of “watch-night,” or watching | 
the old year out and the new year in, on the | 
night of December 3ist. It was announced at | 
the meeting-house the previous Sunday that | 
there would be a watch-night meeting the follow- 
ing Saturday evening, to last until half past | 





Ile was companionable, robust and jolly, 
youth who still enjoyed snowballing, for instan: 
After school, when I passed the house why 
he lived, he usually dashed out, fresh from | 
theological studies, and we would go at a b: 
trot for a mile together along the road to {i 
post-office and back. 

The early hours of the watch-meeting pas: «| 
agreeably. We had all gathered about 1). 
meeting-house stove, for the night was clo, 
and bleak, and after the usual hymn and open’ 
exercises, we amused ourselves by relating « 
“good resolves” for the New Year. Man, 
these were admirable and some very humory 
Mr. Smith, the little shoemaker of the place, 
whose wife was very large and strong and acti: 
rose to say, with a twinkle in his eye, that hie 
had sadly neglected his duty for the past twelve 
months, but had now firmly resolved to brut 
Mrs. Smith more frequently during the year iv 
come, to which Mrs. Smith responded, witli a 
breezy laugh, “I’d like to see you begin!” 

At about eleven o’clock one of the boys, wlio 
had been to the outer door, returned to say that 
it was now snowing fast and thick, and inde, 
we could faintly hear the icy flakes driving 
against the window-panes. One of the young 
ladies was playing, on the organ, the accompi:ii 
ment toa hymn which many of the older peoyle 
were singing. 

Young Mr. Reeves sat near me, with a quiet 
smile on his face, pondering, as I fancied, sone- 
thing which he meant to say after the music. 
Suddenly I felt him start, and glanced at his 
face. His eyes were bent on some object, but he 
turned at onee. 

“Don’t look!” he whispered to me. “I have 
seen that ghost. It is outside, looking in at the 
opposite window. Wait a bit, then cast your 
eye in that direction.” 

I did so, and saw as distinctly as I ever saw 
anything, a long, white, awful face looking 
in! Much to my consternation, it moved, aid 
appeared to nod several times. 

“Don’t seem to notice it!”” Mr. Reeves whiis- 
pered. “Sit quiet a moment. When the people 
move back from the organ, we will steal out 
and see what we can discover.’’ 

Recovering myself in a 
moment, I stepped quietly to 
the door, and a few moments 
later was joined by Mr. 
Reeves in the dark entry. 

We took our hats, and 
then, without waiting to put 
on our overcoats, opened tite 
door carefully. Snow was 
falling fast and drove in our 
faces; several inches * had 
fallen; but we dashed out, 
doubled the corner of the 
house and hurried toward 
the window. 

A great, dim, indistinct 
object was standing there, 
which appeared to melt 
away suddenly, with but the 
softest possible sound. It 
disappeared round the other 
corner of the house. With- 
out speaking, we ran after it. 

We could hardly see 
anything on account of the 
driving snow and darkness, 
yet we again discerned, 
dimly, the great, indistinct 
object moving toward the 
highway. 

I confess I felt a shivery 
sensation, for the spectral appearance made 
hardly an audible sound ; but I dashed on, side 
by side with Mr. Reeves. 

We were good runners, and made a das!) to 


catch the thing. In the road, a few hundred !vet 


ine 
old 


from the church, we eame so near at one | 
that I reached out my hand in hope to lay | 


of the apparition, but it glided away only the 
faster and I did not succeed. 

And now we both heard a kind of regular 
muffled noise, as of great feet falling softly ; «nd 
these audible evidences of physical substaice 
stimulated us to continue the chase. 

Run it down!’’ Mr. Reeves said, in a |W 
voice, and I settled myself to keep pace \\'(h 
him. 

The snow hindered us little, but notw ‘!- 
standing our efforts, the effigy drew away /).!n 
us. We had lost sight of it when we ran | ist 
the house of Mr. Mulhall, the storekeeper, \\'t 

|in the very moment of passing, we heard “'1e 
| large door of his stable creaking. This, at .t 
hour of the night, seemed so strange that we 
both stopped short and turned back. 

Entering the yard, we approached the st: le 
door, but found it closed. There were s! - 

, 


noises inside, however, and soon a match glea 
through the crack of the door, and a lantern \\as 
lighted. 


To our astonishment, we now perceived (iat 
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untying what looked like snowy bags from the 
feet of Mulhall’s old white mare. Having taken 
off these mufflers, Dives next proceeded to with- 
draw a lange, white, bonnet-like structure from 
the mare’s head. 

When these singular trappings were removed, 
he put the beast in her stall, stripped off his own 
white garment and eap, and made the whole 
outfit into a bundle. Then he extinguished the 
lantern, left the stable by a side door, and went 
to the house, which he entered cautiously by a 
door in the rear. 

My first impulse had been to seize him when 
he came out and compel him to confess to the 
prank; but as he emerged from the stable, Mr. 
Reeves whispered, “Wait! Don’t say anything 
tohim. Don’t let him know yet we have caught 
him.” 

We therefore stood aside in the darkness and 
allowed him to go to the house unmolested, and 
then, hastening back to the meeting-house, joined 
the people there. Our absence had been hardly 
noticed. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, after Dives 
had gone to the schoolhouse, we called at Muthall’s 
store and told the astonished storekeeper what 
we had seen. He did not at first believe us, and 
was inclined to resent the charge against his 
foster-son. 

At last, when Mr. Reeves said that he might 
perhaps be convinced by being allowed to examine 
the room where Dives slept, Mulhall led the way 
up-stairs. 

It was a large, open room, with many old 
chests, boxes and cuddies, and a very brief search 
disclosed the bundle which we had seen Dives 
bring from the stable the previous evening. It 
contained not only his white shirt and cap and 
the gunny-bags with which he muffled the mare’s 
hoofs, but a curious padded contrivance of white 
cloth and wire to tie on her head. 

The front of it was drawn to represent a 
human face, with holes for the horse’s eyes. It 
was this nodding white face which we had seen 
at the window. 

Farther search in the chamber revealed other 
things; plunder of many kinds; goods and 
trinkets from the store; not less than fifty 
letters, apparently stolen from the post-office; 
four bridles; fifteen silver spoons; a bunch of 


eighteen odd keys, and a great many other | 


articles which Dives could not have come by 
honestly. 

By this time Mulhall, a rather simple man, 
was abusing his foster-son vigorously as a thief, 
and wished to go at once with us to the school- 
house and denounce him. 

Mr. Reeves persuaded him to say nothing till 
evening, and we arranged to call at the house 
that night and endeavor to get the truth of the 
matter from Dives himself. 

But before noon that day the youth had, in 
some way, learned or guessed that his thefts 
were discovered. He did not return to the 
schoolhouse in the afternoon. 

He had run away, and I never heard of him 
afterward until I saw his name in the Arizona 
newspaper. 










UGH NUT-GRADUATE:- 


; “+ by + 
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A HE diploma of many a college 
é } graduate is due to pathetic and 
oS heroic self-sacrifice on the part of 
, the graduate’s mother. The writer 
has knowledge of one mother who proudly 
asserts that her boy went through college “on 
doughnuts’’—not that he lived on them himself. 
He could hardly have done that for four years 
and come out with a diploma or anything else. 
But this is what happened: 

The mother was determined, even after she 
was left a widow without a dollar in the world, 
that her boy should go through college. She 
knew that it meant years and years of toil and 
self-sacrifice and privation, but she was well and 
strong, and willing te work; and as she says 
when she tells the story, “‘Self-sacrifice is good 
for us.” 

She thought the matter over; she could not 
handle a needle with any great skill, and her 
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edueation had been too limited to qualify her to | 


teach; but she could make the best doughnuts 
of any one in the town in which she lived. So 
she went round among her friends and asked 
them if they would buy from her a dozen or more 
doughnuts a week. 

Her brother-in-law offered to sell them on 
certain days in his+grocery store. Then an old 
friend who kept a large boarding-house arranged 
to take from eight to ten dozen a week. In less 
than a month she was making from sixty to 
seventy-five dozen doughnuts a week, and she 
soon got up to a hundred dozen. 

She found then that she had about all she 
could do. A good many of her customers wanted 
their doughnuts hot for breakfast, and so she 
used often to get up at three o’clock in the 
morning and fry doughnuts; and she would 
sometimes start out to deliver them before day- 
light in the winter-time. The smell of hot grease 
became almost intolerable to her. It filled the 
whole house constantly, and saturated her clothes, 
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thing but the fact that her boy had to go through 
college. 

She had begun the work when he was a little 
lad but ten years old, and she kept on frying 
doughnuts until he came home with his diploma 
thirteen years later. It is a still longer time now 


since she has eaten a doughnut herself, and she 
But in spite 


still revolts at the smell of frying. 
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NARAH, named 
S for her grand- 
mother and 

her great -grand- 
mother before her, 
innocently believes 
that she writes 
letters. She has 
all the parapher- 
nalia of letter- 
writing—an inlaid 
desk, a desk set of Dresden china, a wonderful 
blotter designed at the School of Decorative Art, 
stationery with her monogram in blue and silver, 
seal and all the rest. And she believes that she 


** MAKING EVERY LETTER 


| writes letters, a great many, sometimes a dozen 


in one morning. 

But her grandmother and her great-grand- 
mother could tell her better. They would view 
with horror her square hieroglyphics, a very few 
to a page, whereby she conveys her messages, 
almost never her thoughts or her sentiments, to 
her many dear friends. 

They would exdaim, “My dear child, that 
which you are writing is not a letter. A letter is 
an expression of oneself, almost a part of oneself. 
This is not a part of yourself. Moreover, a letter 
has its own fine finish, like any good work, 
its elegant figures of speech, its quotations, its 
embellishments of style. This has no embellish- 
ments of style; and then the waste—the vulgar 
waste of letter-paper! Only three words to a 
line, and not one page crossed! Could you but 
see the letters which we wrote, on fair pages of 
foolscap, every line filled out!” 

In a corner of Sarah’s parlor stands a quaint 
piece of furniture, valued as a souvenir of the 
past. It is a combination desk and work-table 
which belonged to her great-grandmother. It is 
not more than a half-yard square at the top, and 
a long, stiff bag of green leather, for holding the 
work, hangs between its four slender, stilt-like 
legs. Above it are two tiny drawers and the 
desk, which slides in and out at will and is 
furnished with a row of compartments for pens 
and ink and sand. 


Her Inmost Thoughts on a Slate. 


S EATED before this quaint piece of furniture, 
© Great-grandmother and Grandmother Sarah 
copied their letters—copied, not composed them. 
The desk and the fine gilt-edged paper, and 
earlier the great sheets of foolscap, which com- 
prised paper and envelope in one, and the ink 
and sand were for the finishing touches. The 
labor of composition, which might involve much 
waste of material ere perfection was attained, 
was performed on a slate. 

Grandmother and great-grandmother sat for 
hours with slates in their laps, transcribing their 
inmost thoughts and reflections and attiring them 
in elegant garbs of verbiage. Even the domestic 
and village news, which occupied of necessity 
space in the epistles, was gilded and made deco- 
rative with elegant sentiments, and improved 
unto the souls and minds of the readers with 
moral deductions. 

The whole slate was filled; then great-grand- 
mother seated herself at the little work-table 
desk, pulled out the desk part, trimmed her 
quill pen with her tiny pearl-handled penknife, 
which was a penknife in those days, opened her 
inkstand, spread out her paper daintily, put the 
lines underneath, got ready the sand and the 
pen-wiper. Then she copied, in the finest 
handwriting of which she was capable, all that 
which she had Gomposed on the slate. 

Every downward and upward loop was care- 
fully made and beautifully shaded. Specimens 
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the person inside was Dives Tranchard, clad in | but she closed eyes and ears and nose to every- | of this, when her boy comes home now to visit 
a white garment and white cap, and that he was | 


her, she always has a fresh batch ready, for he 


| thinks that no one can make doughnuts like his 


mother. Although he is doing well as a lawyer, 
she still calls him a doughnut graduate. He 
laughs at that, and so do others, but to her 
friends who know, it seems far from a laughing 
matter to send a boy through one of the best 
colleges in the country on doughnuts. 
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AS PAINSTAKINGLY AS IF SHE WERE 
of her chirography are still extant; every little 
“a’’ has its lovely overcurve and every “‘s’’ its 
undereurve, and all the loop letters are arranged 
as evenly as soldiers in a slanting run of advance. 

When she had copied all which she had com- 
posed, down she sat again with the slate, sponged 
Clean for a new instalment, and filled it once more 
with news and graceful reflections. Then she 
copied again on her fair letter-paper, sitting at 
her desk. 


One Week to Write a Letter. 


Aw evening or an afternoon was not nearly 
im enough time for her to complete one letter 
to her satisfaction. Her great-granddaughter’s 
rate of speed in the epistolary art was never 
attained by her. She would have considered it 
as wild a dream as a bicycle, and would have 
been helplessly outraced on letter-paper, as well 
as on roads. 

Often this Sarah of an older and slower 
generation spent her leisure hours for a week 
over one letter, and then sent it away with this 
artless hypocrisy of an opening sentence—artless 
because her correspondent, having experienced 
similar throes and labors of composition, under- 
stood it as merely a graceful conventionality, 
intended to relieve the recipient from a sense of 
obligation and the writer from the imputation 
of lack of ease and readiness: “I now take my 
pen in hand for the purpose of inscribing a few 
hasty lines,’ and so forth. 

The gentle and ladylike lie was on the very 
face of the characters, as fine as miniature 
paintings, as well as in the labored sentiments 
which they expressed. The recipient was never 
for a moment deceived, and had always mental 
visions of the slate and Sarah, perhaps with the 
midnight candle on the desk, over which she bent 
with gentle patience, her long side-curls falling 
over her delicate cheeks and making dancing 
shadows on the paper, her slender fingers grasp- 
ing the pen conscientiously after the prescribed 
fashion, making every letter as painstakingly as 
if she were painting a flower. 

When the letter was finished, it was a veritable 
little work of art. If there had been a large flow 
of ideas, and economy as to paper was an object, 
the lines were crossed and recrossed, until the 
whole resembled a patchwork of elegant expres- 
sions. In spite of the clear chirography, some 
labor to read such a letter was required, for the 
crossed characters were confusing to the human 
eye, which can read in only one direction at a 
time. 

However, Sarah was revealed in her letters— 
notwithstanding the little overgloss of expres- 
sion—as the patient, womanly, pious soul that 
she was, full of sentiments which were noble, if 
trite; and her moral reflections, discovering the 
farther side of her daily life ana duties, were not 
to be despised. 

When the letter at last was written, carefully 
revised, and all errors corrected as neatly as 
might be; when it had been sanded to prevent 
blotting and folded with the neatest precision, it 
was sealed and directed and was ready for the 
mail. Then the elder Sarah felt as comfortably 
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conscious of a piece of work ereditably performed 
as the Sarah of to-day, when she has finished the 
paper to be read before her club. 


**The Tree of Knowledge.’’ 


T= elder Sarah had no such outlet for het 
talents. When she had ideas, her only 
chance of promulgating them was through the 
medium of letter-writing to her friends, and that, 
it must be confessed, was somewhat precarious. 
Often Sarah’s letters, after they were read with 
fervent admiration by the dear recipient, were 
delegated to the confinement of a papier-mdché 
portfolio, and later of a hair trunk “up garret,” 
until they became possibly food for the mice or 
the spring bonfire, having first become obsolete 
paper, chirography, news, sentiments and all. 

Still, the elder Sarah’s words and expressions 
always retained a certain measure of beauty 
and quaintness, like the obso- 
lete words in the dictionary, 
which are sanctified by the 
past use of thought. But fancy 
the Sarah of to-day, who writes 
exactly as she talks, inditing a 
letter after the fashion of her 
great-grandmother, who never 
if she could avoid it, used a 
word or expression which she 
would have employed in actual 
conversation with a friend. 
The present Sarah’s sanity 
would be questioned, and a 
collection of her letters would 
make a sorry book, while the 
former’s would yet present a 
trustworthy picture, not only 
of the external, but of the 
internal, life of her day. 

Sarah’s great -grandmother 
dwelt in the vicinity of Cape 
Cod, and had for a time a 
quaint post-office, in common 
with the other inhabitants of 
the little seacoast village. It 
was a letter-box nailed to the 
trunk of a great tree on the 
stage road. Therein the people 
used to deposit their letters, 
which were collected by the stage-driver as he 
passed on his way to Boston, and therein he left 
the mail on his return. People were honest in 
those days, or else the heavy sentiments in the 
letters rendered them undesirable commodities 
for thieves. 

This tree was called “the tree of knowledge,” 
and knowledge of divers kinds it held and yieldcd 
to those who thirsted for it, with no penalty of 
the law. Surely no other tree in the country 
produced such goodly fruit of love and loving 
precepts and Bible wisdom. 

In it were stored the letters of the farmer's 
boy, who had forsaken his hay-fields and cran- 
berry-meadows for the city, and wrote innocently 
and dutifully home to the old people every fort- 
night. 

Therein at rarer intervals appeared the dashing 
epistles of the sailor lad, who had turned his back 
on the salt meadows pink with rosemary, and the 
codfishing along the stony shores, and gone sailing 
across the high seas. 

In the old tree were stored the letters written 
by goodwives Dorcas and Mehitable and Maria 
and Betsey to their married daughters in Boston, 
and the letters written in return. There, too, 
were the love-letters written by the young men 
who had left the village to make their fortune, 
but whose hearts remained behind in maidens’ 
keeping, and the answering letters from the 
sweethearts, timidly and sweetly anxious to guard 
their lovers against the dangers and temptations 
of the great city. 

Sarah’s grandmother, at a later date, when the 
“tree of knowledge” had ceased to yield its 
harmless fruit of love and wisdom, had still a 
singular method of sending and receiving her 
mail. There dwelt, not so long ago, on Cape 
Cod one Barney Gould, something below the 
average in endowment of wit, but nothing below 
it in honesty and faithfulness. He earned his 
living by carrying letters and parcels for people 
in the vicinity. Going at a wonderful dog-trot, 
he dragged his little wagon loaded with letters 
and packages, back and forth over the country 
roads, and as far even as Boston. 


FLOWER.” 


Speed of Barney, the Letter-Carrier. 


Me RV ELOUS stories were told of Barney’s 

speed on the road, some even crediting 
him with a rate of progress exceeding that of a 
railway train. It is said that the stage-driver 
sometimes, when the road was clogged with mud 
or snow and the great wings of the salt wind 
seemed almost to beat poor Barney from his 
foothold, would ask him in a spirit of Christian 
charity to ride, and that Barney would speed 
past with steadily flying heels, singing out, 
“Can’t stop! In too much of a hurry!’’ 

Now Barney has dog-trotted out of the world, 
and the “tree of knowledge” has been cut to 
the stump, which yet bears, monument fashion, 
an inscription giving testimony as to its past 
usefulness; and the elder Sarahs’ letters are 
packed away, to have, perhaps, their resurrection 
in some later spring of epistolary art. 

Old fashions revive in everything else —in 
gowns and caps and household furnishings, 
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in china and flowers and names; why not in| the fine copying thereof. 
letters? Now the Dorothys and the Elizas and | and bad form to do otherwise. 
the Elizabeths flourish again in their grand-| formal phrases and stilted sentiments may again 


daughters and their great-granddaughters ; why 
should not their old grace of letter-writing be 
revived also ? 

Sarah’s daughter’s daughter may some time 


use the slate for the first rude transcription of | great-grandmother’s desk in her parlor, but she 
her thoughts, and employ her leisure hours in | does not write letters. 


A- PRAIRIE 





Ji E helplessly re- 
=) garded the child’s 
despair, while Sefiora 
Vigil maintained an 
attitude curiously sig- 
nificant of deep com- 
passion and a profound intention of neutrality. 
With the sound of Lola’s distraught refusals in 
her ear, Jane felt upon her merely the instinct 
of flight. She rallied her powers of speech and 





set her hand on the gate, saying simply, “I’m 


going. She better stay here.’’ 

But’ at this the sefiora’s face, which had 
exhibited a kind of woful pleasure in the 
excitement of the occasion, took on an anxious 
frown. 

“And the board-money?” she exclaimed, 
with instant eagerness. 

“T guess it’ll be all right. 
he’d send it every month.’’ 

The sefiora’s eyes narrowed. “He said so! 
Aye, but who can say he shall remember? 


Mr. Keene said 


There are eight chickens to eat of our meal | 


No, Mees Combs! The muchacha 
It is a charge very sacred, 


te 


already. 
was left to you. 
Ave Maria! yes! 

Jane had closed the gate. 
her,’’ she repeated. 

Sefiora Vigil, watching her go, fell a prey 
to lively dissatisfaction. “Santo cielo!” 
she thought. ‘What will my Pablo say to 
this? I must run to the mine for a word 
with him. It is most serious, this busi- 
ness!” And casting her apron over the 
whip-cord braids of her coarse hair, she 
started hastily down toward the bridge. 

Lola, crouching on the ground, watched 
her go. It was very quiet in the grassless 
yard. The Vigil children were playing in 
the arroyo bed. Their voices came with a 
stifled sound. There was nothing else to 
hear save the far-off moaning of a wild dove 
somewhere up Gonzales cafion. The echo 
was like a soft, sad voice. It sounded like 
the mournful ery of one who, looking out of 
heaven, saw her hapless little daughter 
bereaved and abandoned, and was moved, 
even among the blessed, to a sobbing 
utterance. 

Lola sat up to listen. Her father had 
spoken of going through that cafion from 
which the low call came. Even now he 
was travelling through the green hills, 
regretting that he had left his child behind 
him at the instance of a strange woman! 
Even now he was doubtless deploring that 
he should have been moved to consider 
another’s loneliness before his own. 

“Wicked woman,” thought the girl, 
angrily, “to ask him to leave me here—my 
poor papa!’”? She sprang to her feet, filled 
with an impetuous idea. She might follow 
her father! 

There was the road, and no one by to 
hinder her. Even the hideous wooden house of 
the short-haired woman looked deserted. Lola, 
with an Indian’s stealth of tread, crossed the 
bridge, and walked without suspicious haste up 
the empty street. 


“T can’t force 


At the mouth of the cafion, taking heart of the | 


utter wilderness all about, she began to run. 
Before her the great Spanish Peaks heaved their 
blue pyramids against the desert sky. Shadows 
were falling over the rough, winding road, and 


as she rushed on and on, many a gully and | 


stone and tree-root took her foot unaware in the 
growing gray of twilight. Presently a star came 
out, a strange-faced star. Others followed in an 
unfamiliar throng, which watched her curiously 
when, breathless and exhausted, 
down beside a little spring to drink. The water 
refreshed her. 
hill to rest. 

Dawn was rosy in the east when she awoke, 
dazed to find herself alone in a deep gorge. Her 
mission recurred to her, and again she took the 
climbing road. Now, however, the way was 
hard, for it rose ever before her, 
were swollen. 

As the day advanced it grew sultry, with a 
menace of clouds to the west. 
great peaks were lost in dark clouds, and distant 
thunder boomed. A lance of lightning rent the 
nearer sky, and flashed its vivid whiteness into 
the gorge. This had narrowed so that between 
the steep hills there was only room for the 
arroyo and the little roadway beside it. Before 
the rain began to fall on Lola’s bare head, as it 
did shortly in sheets, the stream-bed had become 
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!a raging torrent, down which froth and spume 


| exhibited traces of a hasty departure. That 
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was already forward, and the smoke of many | 
an evening fire veined the late sky. 

A man coming toward the caiion stopped at | 
sight of Gribble. He was the store clerk going | 
home to supper. He shouted, “Hullo, Bev! 
Why, what have you struck? Bless me, it’s 
the little girl they’re all hunting! She belongs 
to Miss Combs, it seems. Her mother died here 
the other day. Found her up the cafion, eh? 
They been all ranging north, thinking she’d 
taken after her pa. Maybe she thought he’d 
headed for La Veta pass? Looks sure ’nough 
bad, don’t she?” 

Jane, when she heard the pony cross the | 
bridge, ran to the door, as she had run so many | 
times during the long, anxious day. She took 
the girl from Gribble without a word, and bore | 
her into the house from which she had fled with 
so much loathing. 

“Don’t look so seared!’’ said Gribble, kindly. 
“It’s only a broken bone or so.” As this con- 
soling assurance seemed not to lessen Jane’s 
alarm, he went on cheerfully to say, “There 
isn’t one in my body hasn’t been splintered by 

|these broncos! Tinker ’em up and they’re 
the lower slope and was burying her head in the | better than new. Here’s doe coming lickety- 
spiked branches. Wind and rain buffeted the | Sw itch! He’ll tell you the same.” 

child. The ground began to slip and slide with | But the doctor was less encouraging. “It 
the furious downpour, but she held fast, pos-| isn’t merely a question of bones,’ he said, 
sessed of a great fear of the torrent sweeping | observing his patient finally in her splints and 
down below her. bandages. “It’s the nervous strain she’s lately 

As she listened to the crashing of the swollen | undergone. She’s been overtaxed with so much 

tide, another noise secmed to mingle with the | excitement and sorrow. If she pulls through, 
sound of the mountain waters—a sound of bel- | it’ll be the nursing.”’ 

lowing and trampling, as of a stampeded herd.| Jane drew a deep breath. “She won’t die if 
A sudden horror of great rolling eyes and rending | nursing can save her!” said she. Her face 
horns and crazy hoofs hurtled through the girl’s | shone with grave sacrificial tenderness, in the 
dizzy brain. Her hands loosened. She began | light of which the shortcomings cf her uncouth 
to slip down. | dress and looks were for once without signifi- | 

The rain had slackened when Bev Gribble, | cance. 
looking from his herder’s hut up on the mesa,| “She’s a good woman,’’ said the doctor, as he 

saw that his “bunch” of cattle had disappeared. | rode away, “though she wears her womanhood 
Certain tracks on the left of the upland pasture | so ungraciously—as a rough husk rather than a 


It may become ill bred 
The elder Sarahs’ 


have their turn in the ever circling motion of 
thought and life, and may blossom anew like the 
flowers in their old-fashioned gardens. 

In the meantime the present Sarah keeps her 


~INFANTA 


and uprooted saplings were spinning. 

In an instant the caion was a wild tumult of 
thunder and roaring water, and Lola, barely 
keeping her feet, had laid hold of a pifion on 
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flower. All the same, she’s laying up misery for 
there had been a cloudburst over toward the 
Peaks he was as yet ignorant; nor did he dis- 
cover this until he had caught his cow-pony and 
| descended into the ravine. 

The sun was shining now, and the arroyo was 
nothing more than a placid, though muddy 
stream. Its gleaming sides, however, spoke 
lucidly to Bev’s intelligence, and he set the pony 


I wish I’d had no hand in it!” 

Jane early came to feel what burs were in the | 
wind for her. Lola soon returned to the world, 
staring wonderingly about; but even in the first 
moment she winced and turned her face away | 
from Jane’s eager gaze. As the girl shrank 
back into the pillows, Jane’s lips quivered. 


'some Colorado tan on your cheeks. 


| eh? 


herself in her devotion to this fractious child. | Jane felt taken aback. 


| 
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“Has he — written?” Her voice was wishful, 
indeed, and Jane colored. 

“T guess he’s been so busy he hasn’t got round 
to it yet,’ she said, lightly. 

“T thought he hadn’t,” said Lola, quickly 
“T — didn’t expect it quite yet. He hates tu) 
write.” Her accent was sharp with anxiety as 
she added, “But of course he sends the — board- 
money for me— he would remember that’ 
Evidently she recalled the Sefiora Vigil’s ques 
tions and doubts on this subject, for there was 
such intensity of apprehension in her look that 


| Jane felt herself full of pain. 


“Of course he would remember it, my dear!’’ 
she said, on the instant; she consoled her cx). 
science by reflecting that there was no untrut! 
in her words. Although Mr. Keene had sent neve; 
a word or sign to Aguilar, it was measurabl; 
certain that he remembered his obligations. 

“It'd just about kill that child to find out th: 
truth,” thought Jane. “She looks, anyhow, 
like she hadn’t a friend on earth! I’m going to 
let her think the money comes as regular as 
clockwork! I d’ know but I’m real glad he 
don’t send it. Makes me feel closer to the little 
thing, somehow.” 

After awhile the broken arm was pronounced 
whole again, and the sling was taken off. 

“You’re all right now,” said the doctor to 
Lola, “and you must run out-of-doors and get 
Sabe ? 
And eat more. Get up an appetite. How dv 
you say that in Spanish? Tener buen diente, 
All right. See you do it.’’ 

Lola stood at his knee, solemn and mute. She 
took his jests with an air of formal courtesy, 
barely smiling. She had a queer little half- 
civilized look in the neat pigtails which Jane 
considered appropriate to her age, and which 


| were so tightly braided as fairly to draw up the 


girl’s eyebrows. The emerald fajas had been 
laid by. To garland that viny strip in Lola’s 
locks was beyond Jane’s power. 

“What a little icicle it is!” mused the 
doctor. “If I had taken a thorn from a 
dog’s foot the creature would have been 
more grateful!” 

Even as he was thinking this, he felt a 
sudden pressure upon his hand. Lola had 
seized it and was kissing the big fingers 
passionately, while she cried, 
mil gracias, senor! You have made nx 
well! When my papa comes he will bless 
you! He will pour gold over you from head 
to foot!” 

“That’s all right, Lola,’’ laughed the 
doctor. “He’ll have to thank Miss Jane 
more than me. She pulled you through. 
Have you thanked her yet, Lola?” 

Lola’s face stiffened. ‘But for her I 
should not have been tramped by the 
cattle—I should have been safe in my 
father’s wagon!” she thought. “I—have 
not, but I will—soon,” she said. “And 
your housekeeper, too, for the ice-cream, 
and other things.” 

Jane, in succeeding days, took high com- 
fort in the fact that Lola seemed to like 
being out-of-doors, and apparently amused 
herself there much after the fashion of 
ordinary children. She had _ established 
herself over by the ditch, and Jane could 
see her fetching water in a can and mixing 
it with a queer kind of adobe which she got 
half-way up the hill. That Lola should be 
engaged with mud casas was, indeed, 
hardly in accord with Jane’s experience of 
the girl’s dignity; but that she should be 
playing ever so foolishly in a slush of 
clay delighted Jane as being a healthful 
symptom. 

“What you making down 
honey ?”’ she ventured to ask. 

“T am making nothing; I am finished, ° 
said Lola. “To-morrow you shall see my work.” 
It had been work, then; 
not simple play. Sheawaited what should follow 
with curious interest. 

Upon the next morning Lola ran off through 
the alfalfa rather excitedly. After a little she 
reappeared, walking slowly, with an air of 
importance. She carried something carefully 


“Gracias! 


yonder, 


| before her, holding it above the reach of the 


she dropped | 


She lay back on the cattle-tramped | 


and her feet | 


After a time the | 


at a smarter pace in the marshy road. 
* Sus! 


south. But Coco did not respond. Instead, he 
came back suddenly on his haunches, as if the 
| rope on the cow-puncher’s saddle had lurched to 
the leap of a steer. 

Coco knew well the precise instant when it is 
advisable for a cow-pony to forestall the wrench 
| of the lasso. But now the loop of hemp hung 
limp on the saddle-horn, and Gribble, surprised 
at being nearly thrown, rose in the stirrups to 
see what was underfoot. 

A drenched thing it was which huddled at the 
roadside; very limp, indeed, and laxly lending 
itself to the motions of Gribble’s hands as he 
lifted and shook it. 

“Seems to be alive!’ muttered the cow- 
puncher. “Where could she have dropped from ? 
Aha! here’s a broken arm! I better take her 
right to town to the doctor. Hi there, Coco!” 
He laid Lola over the saddle and mounted 
behind his dripping burden. 

When the coal-camp came in sight on the 
green skirt of the plains, with the Apishapa 
scrolling the distance in a velvet ribbon, sunset 


Sus!’’ said Bev to his pony, who} 
knew Spanish best, being a bronco from the | 


“Goose that Iam!” she thought. “Of course | alfalfa’s snatching green fingers. 
my looks are strange to her! It’d be funny if | It was a square pedestal of adobe, sun-baked 
she took to me right off. I aint good-looking. “hard as stone, upon which sat a queer adobe 
And her ma was real handsome!” For once in | creature, with a lean body and a great bulbous 
her life Jane sighed a little over her own plain- | head. This personage showed the presence In 
ness. “Children love their mothers even when | his anatomy of an ‘element of finely chopped 
they’re plumb homely!” she encouraged herself. | straw. His slits of eyes were turned prayel- 
“Maybe Lola’ll like me, in spite of my not being | fully upward. From his widely open mouth 
well-favored, when she finds how much I think | hung a thirsty mud tongue, and between his 
of her.’’ “knobby knees he held an empty bowl, toward 

As time passed, and Lola, with her arm in a/| the filling of which his whole expression se ned 
sling, began to sit up and to creep about, there | an invocation. 
was little in her manner to show the wisdom of | “He is for you,” said Lola, beaming a! 
Jane’s cheerful forecast. The girl was still and | gratification. “He is to show my thank 
reserved, as if some ancient Aztec strain predom-| your caring for me in my broken-bone«!1iess. 
inated in her over all others. She watched the | He is Tesuque, the rain-god. You can le your 
Vigils playing, the kids gamboling, the magpies | ditches fill with weeds, if you like. You \ on't 
squabbling ; but never a lighter look stirred the | need to irrigate your vega any more. Tesuque 
chill calm of her little, russet-toned features, or | will make showers come.” 
the sombre depths of her dark, long eyes. Jane trembled with surprised pleasure. 

Jane watched her in despair. “I’m afraid | powers ascribed to Tesuque were hardly acc 
you aint very well contented, Lola,’’ she said, | able for the gratification with which she re 
one day. “Is there anything—any one can do?” him. 

Lola was sitting in the August sunshine. A} “I’ll value him as long as I live! 
little quiver passed through her. exclaimed. ‘He—he’s real handsome !”’ 

“I want to hear from my father,” she said. ‘Not handsome,’’ corrected Lola, with @ 
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of modest pride, “but good! He makes the | adobe, but this has something about it beyond | been whipped. It was also said that he had | But suddenly they ceased. The tree could not 


vain come. In Taos are many Tesuques.” 

“T reckon it must rain considerable there,” 
surmised Jane, not unnaturally, 

Lola shook her head. ‘‘No. It’s pretty dry— 
but it wouldn’t rain at all, you see, if it wasn’t 
for Tesuque !”’ 

This logic was irresistible. Jane dwelt smil- 
ingly upon it as she set the rain-god on the 
mantel, with a crockery bowl of yellow daisies 
to maintain his state. Afterward, a dark, adder- 
like compunction glided through the flowery 
expanse of her joy in Tesuque, as she wondered 
if there was not something heathenish in his 
lordly enshrinement upon a Christian mantel- 
piece. 

“Maybe he’s an idol!” thought Jane. “Lola,” 
she asked, perturbed, “you don’t pray to Ter- 
sookey, do you?’”’ Lola looked horrified. 

“Me? Maria Santissina! I am of the 
Chureh! Tesuque is not to pray to. I hope 


you have not been making your worship to him. | 


It is like this, sefiora: You plant the seed and 
the leaf comes; you set out Tesuque and rain 
falls. It is quite simple.’’ 

Jane rested in this easy and convincing phi- 
losophy. She saw the joke of Lola’s advice to 
her not to misplace her devotions, and one day 
she repeated the story to the doctor, showing 
him the rain-god. 

“Do you know,” said the doctor, handling 
Tesuque, “that this thing is surprisingly well- 
modeled? The Mexicans can do anything with 


| the reach of most of them.’’ 


After this, a pleasanter atmosphere spread in 
Sometimes she sewed a little on the frocks and 
| aprons, preparing for her school career. Oftener 
she worked in her roofless pottery by the ditch, 
| where many a queer jug and vase and bowl, 
| gaudy with ochre and Indian red, came into 

being and passed early to dust again, for want 
of firing. Jane found these things engrossing. 
| She liked to sit and watch them grow under 
Lola’s fingers, while the purple alfalfa flowers 
| shed abroad sweet odors, and the ditch-water 
| sang softly at her feet. As she sat thus one 
| afternoon, Alejandro Vigil came running across 
| the field, waving a letter. 

“Tis for you, Lolita!’ hecried. ‘My father 
| read the marks. It is from Cripple Creek!” 
| “Oh, give me! give me!” cried Lola, flinging 
| down a mud dish. 

Jane had taken the letter. 
she said, beginning to open it. 
aloud—’’ She paused. Her face had a gray 
color. 

Lola held out her hands in a passion of joy 
and eagerness. “What does he say? Oh, 
hurry! Oh, let me have it!’ 

Jane suddenly crushed the letter, and her eyes 
| were stern as she withdrew it resolutely from 
Lola’s reaching fingers. 

“No, Lola, no!’’ she said, ina sharp tone. “I— 
| can’t let you have this letter! I can’t! I can’t!” 


“Tt’s for me, dear,”’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


WHAT MADE A MAN OF HIM. 
By W. D. Hulbert. 





T was ona warm, pleasant July evening that 
| old Mr. Howard, sitting on the veranda of 
his son’s summer cottage at Mackinac, let his 
grandchildren coax him into telling about his 
youthful start in the same place. This is his story. 
It seems a great deal farther away to you than 
to me—the time when John Jacob Astor was 
boss of everything here, and I was sixteen years 
old. I suppose I was the youngest clerk in the 
American Fur Company, and I’m quite sure I 
was the lonesomest, after I had been here three 
months. A letter from my mother had come up 
by bateau and canoe from Montreal, telling me 
that my sister Stella was at death’s door, and 
the letter was five weeks old when I got it. 

As soon as I’d read it I went to Mr. Crooks— 
Crooks and Stewart were the Mackinac agents 
of the Fur Company—and showed it to him, and 
begged to be allowed to go home. I was from 
New York State, and had persuaded my father 
to get me into the service, for my head was full 
of romantic notions of adventure. 

“No, you can’t go,” Mr. Crooks told me, firmly, 
although he seemed sorry forme. “You are like 
a soldier. You’ve enlisted for five years, and 
you must serve your time. We couldn’t get 
anybody this side of Montreal to take your place. 
Besides, what’s the use of going, my boy? The 
letter is five weeks old, and your sister is either 
quite well now—or in heaven.’’ 

That refusal seemed to me like rank tyranny. 
I was sick of the service, anyway. My notion 
that fur-trading meant shooting and fishing and 
having a good time in the open air had been all 
wrong. From five in the morning till seven in 
the evening, except for an hour at noon, I sorted 
and packed and carried furs—and I can remember 
those backaches to this hour. At night I couldn’t 
sleep. The company’s boarding-house was hot 
and crowded and rank and noisy, and in summer 
the whole village rang with the yells of Indians 
and the shouts and songs of the voyageurs. 

After I left Mr. Crooks, I began thinking of 
all the hardships before me. I was only at the 
beginning of my trouble! Not to see any of my 
people for five years! And I must soon be sent 
away back into the wilderness, where I could 
get no letters at all, or only once a year or so. 
Then the devil came along and tempted me. 

Among the voyageurs that I had become 
acquainted with on the long voyage from Mon- 
treal, was Francois Robidaux, a French boatman 
from Quebee. He was still “a pork-eater’’—as 
we used to call new men that had not got used 
to the company’s rations. On the voyage up, 
Francois had been jolly and good-natured, but 
after three months he was still grumbling at the 
Mackinae fare. I can remember the very tones 
of his voice after more than sixty years. Fran- 
Gols would say : 


“Me, I wish I was back in Montreal for sure | 


—den I could get good grub. Hall de way up 
dey’s give out salt pork and good pea-soup and 
hard bread, but now dey’s got us here, baptime, 








we don’t get noting, honly hulled corn and a 
small little bit of tallow, and some flour for pan- 
cakes on Sunday. And Baptiste Beaubien, he’s 
say I’ll be glad for get dat before de brigade come 
back to Mackinac next summer. He’s say hall 
last winter he’s get noting for a month honly fish 
wisout no salt. Me, I hain’ goin’ for eat no such 
trash—no, seh !’’ 

And so Francois had proposed to me that we 
should take a bateau some dark, moonless night 
and set out for Buffalo. He said we could follow 
the shores of Lake Huron and Lake Erie, hoist 
a sail when the wind was fair and camp on the 
beach when it was too stormy to travel, and with 
good luck we might make the voyage in two or 
three weeks. 


mildly rebuked him for making it; but it lingered 
in my mind, and that evening, when my heart 
was sore with the thought of my sister’s illness, 
it tempted me hard. In fact, I went to Francois 
and told him that if he still wanted to go, I’d 
have a talk with him the next day about it; and 
then I went back to the boarding-house. 

I hadn’t been there ten minutes, when one of 
the other clerks came in and said: “‘Howard, 
Mr. Crooks wants to see you in the private 
office.” 

My heart gave a great bound. I thought Mr. 
Crooks had relented, and would let me go home, 
after all. But it was for a very different purpose 
that he wanted me. <A party of twenty-five men 
was at work on Bois Blanc Island, cutting wood 
for the use of the agency at Mackinac through 
the winter. The clerk who had had charge of 
the work had been taken sick, and two of the 
men had brought him across to Mackinac in a 
canoe. Some one must take his place, for the 
wood-cutting could not be finished for several 
days, and Mr. Crooks had selected me. 

It was the making of me, and that is just what 
he meant it to be. He saw that if there was any 
good stuff in me, I should be steadied and 
attached to the company’s interests by being put 





into a place of responsibility and command. | 


Many a time I’ve saved a young fellow since 
then by putting responsibility on his shoulders. 

Well, the sun had not risen out of Lake Huron 
the next morning when I and the two voyageurs 
who had brought the sick man home got into the 
canoe and started for Bois Blane. I sat in the 
middle on my bag of clothing, and the others took 
their places forward and aft. 

Alec Prevanche, who was in the stern, was a 
tall, broad-shouldered Frenchman, strong as a 
horse and one of the best canoemen on the upper 
lakes. He was a handsome fellow, with curly 
hair, a heavy black beard and dark, flashing, 
eyes. As long as he was sober, he was one of 


the jolliest men on the island; but when he was 
drunk, he was a crazy man. 

Alec wore a black feather in his cap to signify 
that he was the bully of a brigade of voyageurs. 
They used to say that he had been in more fights 
than any other man at Mackinac and had never 


“I'l] read it | 


I had refused his proposal, and I had even | 


killed a man in a drunken brawl at Quebec, and 
that he dared not go back there for fear of arrest 


| Jane’s dwelling. Lola often unbent to talk. | and punishment. 


Joe Rolette, who sat in the bow, was a wiry, 
leathery little man between fifty and sixty years 
of age. His hair and beard were fast turning 
gray, but he was stronger and more active than 
most of the younger men among the voyageurs. 
Both were alert paddlers, and when they put 
their strength into the stroke the canoe leaped 
forward as if she were alive and something had 
stung her. 

In about an hour we reached Bois Blanc, and 
I stepped ashore and inspected my forces. There 
was little for me to do except to see that the 
choppers did not shirk, and I thought I should 
have an easy time of it; but after dinner, as the 
men sat on the beach and smoked their pipes, it 
struck me that there was more loud talking and 
joking than I had expected to hear. 

The French-Canadian voyageurs and boatmen 
of those days were always ready for a laugh and 
a song, and no other class of men would have 
put up with their hardships and privations so 
cheerfully ; but it seemed to me the twenty-five 
were noisy and boisterous rather than cheerful 
and jolly. 

When the noon hour was over, I gave the word 
and they went back to their wood-cutting, but 
some of them moved sulkily, and I fancied they 
did not work as industriously as in the morning. 
I suspected they had made up their minds that 
I was only a boy and that they could do as they 


pleased, and this suspicion frightened me. There | 
I was, alone with twenty-five men, some of them 


three or four times as old as myself, and if I lost 
control of them, I should be disgraced. Some- 
how the idea of deserting had entirely gone out 
of my mind, you see. Although I was scared, 
you mustn’t think I showed the white feather. 
No: all the afternoon I went about among the 
| men, speaking a quiet word now and then, out 
|never attempting any bullying. But things 
| plainly grew worse rather than better. 

I could not imagine what was the matter with 
the men, until late in the day I happened to pass 
near Joe Rolette and noticed a strong odor of 
whiskey. In an instant I understood. Joe and 
Alec must have brought some liquor from Mack- 
inac. Before morning the whole crew would be 
drunk! 

Then I remembered noticing that Alec’s jacket 
had been carefully spread over some large object 
in the bottom of the canoe. I had paid little 
attention to it at the time, supposing that it was 
merely a bundle of clothes, but now I knew it 
had been a jug. 

Now that I had some definite knowledge, my 
wits seemed to clear. I passed on without stop- 
ping, and in a little while came back again, this 
time from a different direction. Jve and another 
man had dropped their 
axes and were talking 
together in low tones. I 
slipped quietly behind a 
tree and listened for a 
moment. 

“How much did you 
bring from Mackinac, 
Joe?” asked the other 
chopper, speaking in 
French, which was then 
almost as familiar to me as 
English. 

“A big jugful,” said Joe, 
“and it’s the genuine stuff, 
all right— none of your 
tobacco and water, such as 
they sell to the Indians. 
Alec’s got a little in a 
bottle in his pocket and 
he’s given most of the boys 
a taste, but he’s saving the 
jug for to-night.” 

“Hasn’t he drunk 
himself?” 

“Not a drop; but just 
you wait! He’ll have a 
high old time before morn- 
ing, and that Howard boy 
will catch it if he tries to 
interfere.” 

I had heard enough, so I 
stole away without being 
seen. 

Then I made a circuit 
through the woods, and 
approached the two men 
again, taking pains to 
attract their attention. Seeing me coming, they 
took up their axes and went to work. 

Something I was bound to do, but I couldn't 
see my way clear. To go to Alec and demand 
the liquor would be useless, and with Alec’s 
refusal to obey there would be an end of all 
| discipline. I fancied that one or two of the older 

men looked at me with pity, and I wondered if 
there would be any use in calling on them to 
support me. But if part of them did stand by 
me it would probably bring on a fight, and 
possibly the death of several men. I decided to 
depend on myself alone. If the worst came to 
the worst, I could jump into a canoe and go 
to Mackinae for help. But that would be to 
confess I could not control my men. 

Alec was farthest from the shore of all the men, 
and was felling a big maple. I heard his axe- 
strokes following one another quick and sharp. 


any 
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| have fallen, for there had been no crash. Keep- 
ing myself pretty well concealed, I went toward 
| the spot where I had last seen the big French- 
}man. There I found the tree cut half-way 
through, the axe sticking In the wood and Alec 
gone. 

| I considered a moment. Alec had a bottle. 
| He had probably gone to fill that bottle. If J 
could find him, I might find out where the jug 
was, and might be able to destroy it. 

First I went to my tent for my rifle; then I 
circled round till I was again near the big maple, 
| but farther back in the woods. I am not ashamed 
to own that I was shaking from head to foot for 
fear of Alec, but stepping as lightly as I knew 
how, I kept on. I had not gone far when I 
caught sight of Alec’s tall figure bending down. 
I crept a little nearer, and saw him take the jug 
from under the root of a large black birch and 
begin filling a big flat flask from it. 

Suddenly a twig broke under my foot and 
Alec looked up and saw me. His face got red 
instantly, and he broke out into a volley of oaths, 
mingled with the foulest names in a voyageur’s 
vocabulary. It was just what I needed; it 
made me angry, too. Quick as thought, the rifle 
came to my shoulder. 

“Drop that jug!” I shouted. 

“Not much, I won’t!” he cried, and I fired. 

The bullet went just where I had intended—I 
could shoot with any man in those days. It flew 
so close to his ear that he dropped the flask in 
alarm. The whiskey gurgled out on the moss. 
He still held the jug. For an instant he faced 
me, and then I dropped the empty rifle into my 
left hand, stepped forward and said, “Give it 
here!” 

It was years before I could quite make up my 
mind why Alec obeyed me. Of course the bullet 
whispered something to his nerves as it went by, 
and I suppose I looked determined. But there 
was another reason; I was not really alone. 
Back of me was the whole power of the Fur 
Company, with its thousands of employés under 
the command of men who were afraid of nothing, 
and who knew perfectly how to deal with a 
drunken, rebellious voyageur. Alec had a knife 
at his belt and he could have killed me then and 
there, but he knew that if he did, his own life 
would not have been safe anywhere between 
Quebec and the Rocky Mountains. 

I carried the jug down to the beach and 
smashed it on a rock in full sight of the whole 
crew, who had heard the shot and had hastily 
gathered to see what it meant. Joe Rolette gave 
an angry exclamation and stepped forward as if 
he were about to interfere, but a hand was laid 
heavily on his shoulder and a gruff voice said in 
his ear, “Let him alone!” 

It was Hermidas Paquin, the oldest and best 
voyageur in the crew, who spoke, and Joe 
stood still. 

That evening several of 
the men, Joe and Alec 
among them, held a con- 
sultation, and in a few 
minutes Joe came over to 
where I sat, a little apart 
from the men. 

“Mr. Howard,” said he, 
in a wheedling tone, “you 
won’t tell Mr. Crooks or 
Mr. Stewart about Alec, 
will you ?” 

“If you two behave 
yourselves,” I told him, 
“T will not tell them about 
Alec or about you.” 

“About me!” cried Joe. 
“Why, I didn’t do any- 
thing. It was Alec.” 

“IT know all about it,” 
I said, “and I don’t want 
to hear anything more 
from you! Not another 
word! If you do your 
work quietly and peace- 
ably, I won’t say anything ; 
but if there is any more 
trouble, you will know 
what to expect.” 

Joe went back to report 
to his comrades, and they 
seemed relieved; but it 
was a very silent and 
sullen crew of men who 
took out their pipes and 
tobacco and sat down for 
the regular evening smoke. 

It was a lovely summer evening; no wind, 
and the blaze of the camp-fire went straight up 
toward the sky. The stars came out one after 

|another, and a loon was calling somewhere, 

far away across the water. I never hear a 
loon crying and mocking but I think of that 
loon. It was the most memorable evening of my 
life. 

No voyageur could hold anger on such a night, 
when he was well fed and enjoying the twilight. 
Somebody cracked a joke. Some one else began 
to hum a tune. In five minutes the men were 
all talking and laughing as if nothing had ever 
happened to disturb their good nature, and my 
victory was complete. 

Three days later the wood-cutting was finished 
and I was back at Mackinac again—a man and 
a devoted clerk to the company, thanks to the 
wisdom and kindness of Mr. Crooks. 
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Current Topics. 
Emperor William of Germany has taken | 
to himself an automobile. He has always been | 
noted for nimbleness of movement, although no 
monarch ever stood more stoutly on his dignity. 
The protection of the woods from devas- 
tating fires should be the next step in the devel- 
opment of forestry. In southern France it is 
proposed to divide the forests into sections, and 
separate them by planting strips of a juicy species 
of cactus. 


Lack of tact, or of imagination, is a handicap 
even to people of the best intentions. One cannot 
help feeling a little sorry for the company of 
kind-hearted young folks who visited a Boston 
hospital the other day for the purpose of cheering 
the poor patients with a little music, and chose 
for their first selection: 


Break the news to mother, 
T’m not coming home. 





Preliminary work has begun on a great 
bridge to span the St. Lawrence at Quebec. At 
least two years will be occupied in its construc- 
tion, and its cost will probably reach four million 
dollars. When completed it will be a notable 
triumph of engineering, with a cantilever span 
more than a third of a mile long. Its commercial 
advantages in bringing the maritime provinces | 
nearer to Quebec will be quite as notable as its | 
political effect in binding together more closely 
the members of the Canadian confederation. 





Bishop Coleman, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Delaware, takes his annual 
vacation in a peculiar manner. In order to get 
entirely out of reach of the engagements of a 
very busy life, he puts on rough clothes for two 
weeks in the autumn of each year, and with a 
staff of heavy wood and a change of outfit 
strapped in a knapsack, tramps through the | 
mountains of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
His journeys are full of interesting experiences, 
although they involve what most vacationists 
would regard as “ hard work.” 





| 


The possible philanthropist, undecided | 


THE YOUTH’S 


to realize who his customer was. ‘The disparity 
between the food you serve and the price you 
demand for it,” read a note from headquarters, 
“is so great that it is plain your business must 
be extremely profitable. You can therefore 
probably afford to pay eight dollars a day per 
boat as well as four dollars. The rate is raised 
accordingly.”’ 
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COMPANION. 


| served. The proprietor began the next morning | It suggests that the substantial qualities of life | Possessed of a comsortable fortune and able, ij 


are revealed in defeat quite as well as in success. he had wished, to live the easy life of “a countr, 
An English historian who holds that Washington | gentleman,” he chose to devote himself for mor 
never won a real battle concedes to him a high | than fifty years to agricultural experiments an: 
place among the great commanders of the world. | investigations. With the single exception of » 
Many Americans would agree that Washington | station in Alsace, the farm at Rothamsted wa- 
showed himself to be greatest at Valley Forge. | the earliest attempt to combine science an 
That was when, like the lawyer or doctor, he | agriculture with a sole view to practical results 
was handling an exceedingly difficult case. And |The entire cost was borne by Sir John, an 


| there is the Valley Forge element in every life. | represented an outlay, in land and equipment, « 


The assassination of Humbert because he | 
was “too good a king and was making monarchy | 


popular” has furnished a notable illustration of | 


evil overruled for good. Italian unity has been | 


/menaced by four dangers: Corrupt officialism, | 


pseudo-republicanism, clericalism and anarchism. 
But the opponents of constitutional monarchy— 
which really gives to Italy a kind of permanent | 
president—seem to have been converted or cowed | 
by “‘the uprising of a great people,” prompted by 





|a new passion of loyalty and nationality. They | 


rally around Victor Emmanuel III. as a strong | 
and brave representative of their own aspirations | 


| half a million dollars. 
anal Of the results of his labors the whole wor! 
has had the benefit. The facts he learned abv 
the rotation of crops, the relative restoration « 
fertility by various manures, the breeding of liye 
stock and dozens of other farm problems wer 
embodied from time to time in published recor:|. 
which came to be recognized as authoritative a: 
P were sought by farmers all over the world. | 
Campaign Oratory. was his chemical experiments, too, which led |, 
HE efforts of stump speakers, said Senator | the manufacture of artificial fertilizers, a busine: . 
Depew recently, make a difference of | Which has grown to enormous proportions in t}\\s 
from twenty-five to fifty thousand in the | Country as well as in Great Britain. 





ONE KINDNESS. 


Let it travel down the years, 
Let it wipe another’s tears. 
Till in heaven the deed appears. 
Selected. 


————_ 26" 





after ordered liberty, and respond with enthv- | Republican vote of New York State. In regions The lesson of Sir John’s life is the lesson o/ 


siasm to his manly appeal for “chonesty, honor 
and concord.” 
ee ee 
HEROIC VIRTUES. 


A jewel in a ten-times barred-up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Shakespeare. 





The Helping Hand. 


where the party is predominant, many a voter | Voluntary and systematic industry, and of unse|- 
sees no reason why he should take time to go to ish devotion to a worthy object. His work was 
the polls at a sacrifice of business or pleasure. devoted to the service of others far more than 1 


The stump speaker “shows him why.”’ Part of 
his business is te “bring out the vote.” 

If a campaign orator is a man of national 
reputation, his speeches provide material for 
local speakers, and every point he makes is used 
again and again in those arguments that arise 
whenever two men meet in campaign time. But 





hurricane which reduced Galveston to 

ruins, but the need of the survivors has 
not yet passed out of mind, nor have contribu- 
tions to the relief fund ceased. 

The promptness, liberality and diverse charac- 
ter of these contributions make one of the most 
impressive incidents of modern times. Money, 
food, clothing, tents, medicines and disinfectants 
poured in upon the stricken city. Even before 
the bridges were restored whole trainloads of 
provisions were waiting close at hand, and loco- 
motives, which had hurried their charitable 
burden half across the continent, were fretting 
at the delay, almost within sight of the sufferers. 

The money gift of New York City alone 
aggregated a quarter of a million dollars, and 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
and many other cities gave with proportionate 
generosity. 

Such a great outpouring of sympathy and 
substantial aid is remarkable in two ways. It 
shows how deep and strong is the current of 
practical Christianity and brotherly love in an 


J ( treercane which reduced Galveston to 


| a campaigner’s chief purpose, of course, is to 
| persuade the doubtful and convert his opponents. 
How shall he best do this ? 

A shrewd politician once said that the first 
requisite to successful oratory is, that a man 
should “talk as if he knew what he was talking 
| about and believed every word he said.”” Senator 
| Depew, admitting this, goes a step beyond. 
| A speech, he says, should have a solid foun- 
dation of facts which cannot be successfully 
disputed. It should be put in plain English, so 
that every one may understand it. The argument 
should be “‘relieved with illustrations,” historical 
or personal, and occasionally pointed with an 
apt story. There should be no abuse. The 
weaknesses of opponents may be ridiculed 
lightly, but to call names or impute unworthy 
motives is the height of folly. 

Probably the reader has sometimes found 
himself enraged or wearied by campaign orators 
who disregarded one or all of the above 
instructions. If so, he does not need Senator 
| Depew to tell him that such speakers do their 
eause no good. But we have quoted the views 





whether to give to his native town a library or a | age often called sordid and materialistic; and it | G6 one of he pa oS hae 


reformatory, a gymnasium or a hospital, may 


brings out no less strongly the influence of 


campaigners to emphasize the timely truth that a 


find his answer in a recent conversation. A | invention and industrial progress on the moral | y , tian te his oa@e 


clergyman visiting in Cleveland accosted a well- | 
known settlement-worker to tell of a fine reform | 
school in his place. The citizens were very proud | 
of it. 

“And how about the schools for good boys in | 
your town?” came the answer. “Are they | 
anything to be proud of ?” 

The visitor stared, but he did net know. 

“A revolution,’’ said a Colombian gentle- 
man to an English traveller lately, “is our sub- 
stitute for cricket; our young men must have 
their game.’’ The cricketing season has begun. 
The Colombian president is in jail, the vice- 
president has assumed a dictatorship, and a 
revolution has taken place. Meanwhile, to prove 
that such political cricket is a family and not an 
international affair, Colombia and Costa Rica 
submitted a vexed question of boundary dispute 
to the arbitration of the President of France, and 
promise to abide by his recent decision thereon. 

Spanish public men assert that the less 
of its colonial possessions has contributed to the 
prosperity and strength of Spain. Since peace 
was declared and friendly relations have been 
reéstablished with the United States the material | 
progress of Spain has been remarkable. Not 
only have the larger cities experienced a ¢hange 





for the better, but places of less importance 
throughout the kingdom have shown wonderful 


life of a people. 
What would have been the fate of a community 


on which a disaster like the Galveston hurricane | 


had fallen seventy-five, or even fifty, years ago? 
How long would it have taken even the news to 
reach the outside world, and how much longer 
for aid to reach the sufferers? Pestilence and 
starvation would have done their work, and 
thousands of those who survived the storm must 
have perished for lack of the help and in 
ignorance of the sympathy which the railway 
and the telegraph now bring so promptly to the 
sufferer. 

Great inventions and vast industrial enter- 
prises of the age are drawing men closer together, 
and making charity more effectual and sympathy 
easier of expression. 

This is a thought which the humblest worker 
may take to himself; for it is as true of him as 
of a Stephenson or a Morse, that laborare est 
orare, and that to be diligent in business is to 
find new ways of serving the Lord. 

—————+0e——___ 

“Opinion Day.” 
URING the term of the Supreme Court of 
LD the United States Monday is known as 
“Opinion Day,” because that is the day 


on which the decisions are announced. Mr. 
Justice Harlan, going away from the Court at the 


| Stump must be honest, discreet, well-informed, 
| and respectful of his hearers and himself. 


ms 
+? 





| Ocean Telegraphy. 
T is only fifty years since the possihility of 


sending telegraphic messages under the sea 
was first established; and the engineer who 


directed the laying of the first ocean cable, from | 


| Dover to the French cliffs on the other side of the 
| English Channel, is still living in England. The 
cable soon ceased to work, but it was the pre- 
cursor of the Atlantic cable which was paid out 
from the Great Eastern in 1866, and of the one 
hundred and seventy thousand miles of ocean 
cable now in operation. 

The discoveries of one generation become the 
| indispensable conveniences of the next. To 
| realize how ocean telegraphy has affected the 
conditions of modern life, we have only to try to 
imagine what the world would be like without it. 
If dealers in cotton or wheat at New York or 
Chicago knew nothing of the day’s prices in 
London or Bombay, how. timid and contracted 
| their transactions would be! If all our news 
| from Europe were a week old, how slow would 
be those exchanges of opinion and sympathy 

which now make common interests among the 
|nations! How perplexing and interminable 
would be the adjustment of international ques- 





his own interests, and his name will be remew- 
bered as that of a modest but most usefu! 
benefactor of mankind. 


———_4- 9-—___ 


He Was a “Cat.” 


N Englishman chatting recently with an 
A American lover of Dickens imparted an 
interesting little family reminiscence of 
the great novelist, with whom his grandfathe: 
| had gone to school at Chatham. 
| Dickens was then a fair, handsome, blue-eyed 
| little fellow of about ten years old, with abundant 
|eurly hair absurdly crowned by a stiff, tall and 
| large white beaver hat which was the prescribed 
head-gear of the scholars of Mr. William Giles’s 
school. He was a favorite with everybody, anid 
| was always prominent on festal occasions. 

He was not afraid of little girls, and shone at 
| parties; he was great in school theatricals; he 
| could tell stories until his comrades rolled in 
| helpless laughter or their hair rose on their heads; 
he led the Guy Fawkes rites around the bonfire; 
‘he was an agile rummer, a fair cricketer, and 
| shared readily in all school sports. He was ot 
|rather delicate build, but although far from 
| quarrelsome, he had been known to give good 
| account of himself in a fight. 
| Giles’s boys were popularly nicknamed Cu/s. 
| To this they did not object, but they did object to 
| having Puss! Puss! or Kitty! Kitty! called aiter 
| them on the street, or to be greeted with prolonged 
| caterwauls, and sounds in imitation of spitting 
felines. Impudent town-boys or partisans of soie 
| one of the three rival schools in the neighboring 
| towns sometimes resorted to such insults, and it 
| then became the duty of a self-respecting Cat to 
| show his claws. 

Once, when two or three Cats were hanging 
about the great dockyards, watching the shi)- 
wrights at work, two bigger boys than they began 
meowing at them. A pursuit at once ensued, 
leading over lumber heaps, along wharves, across 
narrow planks and among rusty chains and plates, 
and terminating at length in pursuer and pursued 
tripping over the fluke of an anchor and tumbling 
together in a panting, pommeling pile. 

When it was untangled, the insulters retired 
defeated, sulkily nursing their bruises, and little 
Charles Dickens, with a bloody nose, was led by 
his mates to the waterside and the traces of 
honorable conflict discreetly washed away. 

The doggerel rhyme enumerating the four 
schools best known to Chatham, and from which 
the Cats took their name, is still handed down 
among the inhabitants. It is even less com))li- 
mentary to the other institutions: 

Baker’s Bulldogs, 
Giles’s Cats, 

New-road Scrubbers, 
Troy-Town Rats! 





2 
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“Noblesse Oblige.” 
A PRETTY story is told of the late Duchess 





ef Teck, who from her childhood was 4 
favorite representative of royalty to tlie 
English people. When she was a young girl, sie 
action which she thought unworthy of her }irtl 
was suggested to her. 
“No,” she said, smiling, “I am the Princess 





increase in manufacturing industries. Commerce | dose of a Monday session, fell in with one of the 
in general has been making rapid progress, and | attorneys who had been listening to the reading 
that between Spain and the United States during | most imtently, and said to him cheerily, “How do 
the past year has been greater than at any time | you feel to-day ?” 
since 1884. From which it appears that national | “Pretty bad,” was the reply. “Five of my 
calamities may be transmuted into national bless- | cases were decided, and I lost every one of them.” 
ings, if that spirit in men or nations which rises| Mr. Justice Harlan, who is the senior member 
superior to despair be not absent. | of the Court, dropped into a discussion of what 
— the losing of cases implied. His experience had 
Some months ago the German Emperor | been varied. He wasacounty judge in Kentucky 
gathered around him in his palace a group of | in 1858, afterward attorney-general of the state, 
men to whom he gave fatherly advice and a|and in 1877 was appointed a Justice of the 
commission. They were going forth; in their| Supreme Court by President Hayes. Mr. 
hands lay the honor of the fatherland; he knew | Harlan is a very large, full-faced man; he has 
he could trust them to keep it unsullied. Were | passed his sixty-seventh birthday, but is still 
these men secret ambassadors? High officers | hale and hearty. 
for the foreign service? No, they were the cooks| He told the attorney that he thought there was 
and waiters for the German section of the Paris | no reason for discouragement. The most difficult 
Exposition. Solemnity on such an occasion | cases, he said,—those in which the chances of 
provokes a smile, but the sequel shows that the | success are the smallest,—go to the best lawyers ; 


best-behaved restaurant men at the exposition | and so their percentage of failures is almost sure | 


are the Germans. The American system of | to be larger than that of inferior men. The best 
producing a similar result takes a different, | doctors lose the most patients for a similar 
but not less practical form. The late C. P.| reason; and because of the further fact that in 
Huntington once inspected his transportation | either law or medicine human skill will change 
lines -incognito, and on a San Francisco ferry- | results in only a small percentage of cases. 

boat ordered a beefsteak. After long delay it| This comforting advice of the oldest Judge of 
arrived, fried to a crisp, and very unappetizingly | the Supreme Court is of far-reaching adaptation. 





Mary of Great Britain and Ireland. A 


tions, if such conferences among the men 
S, ad a i touching her breast—‘“I feel it here.” 


1 at Ge aoe ce at Sonate |, Ama rral fae, sl, the 
a eo ce by sovereigns, descendants of Jean Bernadotte, !\0! 
—_ strongly insist upon the high duty which the his 
Like most discoverers and inventors, the first | owes to his rank. Noblesse oblige was taug!it to 
experimenters with ocean telegraphy builded | all the sons of Oscar I. by their father, «> (he 
better than they knew; and the world is vastly | chief rule of their lives. 
| different from what it would have been, if they | — a mr of Pan —¥ ( = 
j . : of Oourt Life,” the was driving with |'~ » 
| _ perl x sareunbensend agar in the tare ef | Charles when a poor boy attracted the att ution 
discouragement and ridicule, to a successful 











conclusion of the prince. _ 
| F _—— “Let me throw a franc to that fellow, fili', 
ma he pleaded. ; 
| “You may hand him a franc; you m™ no 
A Great Farmer. throw it to him. He, too, may be a prince sme 

“ a ” 

Y countrymen have learned more from | 4#Y- ; 
ic fi . Prince Charles was anxiously trained | !!'s 
than | men 

M eee 2 from any other agtiew- | mother, the Princess Josephine, in the !ixlest 
‘ sper! experiment in the world,” was ‘code of good manners. One day she fowl him 
e remark with which an American visitor | jolling at full length on the sofa. 
turned away from a little English wheat patch. “That is not a becoming way of takine se" 





The field was part of the agricultural experi- | ease,” she said. 

| ment station at Rothamsted, and the American’s| The boy’s eyes twinkled. “But, mam! 
| estimate of its importance was justified by the |; 841d, “I learned this attitude from H¢ 
| lessons which it had taught. troem”’—his tutor. 


“ he 


Bos- 


The princess was silenced for a moment. Then 


| A | 
The recent death of Sir John Bennet Lawes, | ..., said, “When you are as learned and ood 4 

| the founder of the station, and in a large sense, | man as Herr Bostroem you may do as!) does 

| the father of modern scientific farming, closes a | put not before.” 

One day the sentry on duty barred th 


| simple, wholesome and singularly useful life. uy W 
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interdicted to the royal children. 


the prince into a courtyard which was absolutely ] 








“Fellow-citizens, I am here to warn you against 
| the encroachments of capital and bid you rise 


“Do you know who I am?” he demanded, in a and crush the monster! Fellow-citizens, I am an 


fury. 

“You are Prince Charles, but I cannot let you 
pass,” said the man, firmly. 

“Then you make sure of your twenty-five, 


according to law!” and the boy ran to his father, | 


demanding that the man should have twenty-five 
lashes, the usual punishment for insulting a 
member of the royal family. 

“Here,” said the king, ‘are as many riksdalers. 
Give them to him for doing his duty.” 

Prince Charles carried them to the sentry. 
“Here are the twenty-five, as I promised you,” 
he said. The soldier bowed low, but there was a 
twinkle in his eye and in that of the prince which 
showed that they both understood. 


* 
> 





PECULIAR POSSESSIONS. 


Many people make collections of articles more 
or less interesting, but possibly few go in for sueh 
bulky objects as those chosen by a gentleman of 
Pontefract, in the north of England. Old doors 
are the object of his desire and he has a most 
curious collection. His doors come from old 


houses, castles and abbeys that have some histor- 


ical interest. 
the statement that not long ago he offered as 


much as five thousand dollars for a door through 


which, during the French Revolution, Marie Antoi- 
nette, Charlotte Corday, Danton and Robespierre 
passed to the guillotine. 

Not quite as interesting in a general sense, but 
in all probability of quite as much interest to the 
colleetor, was a eurious collection of corks owned 
by a Frenchman who died a few years ago at 
Paris. A fairly good history of his life was to be 
read on these corks, for he saved every one drawn 
for the delectation of himself or his friends, and 
on each he inseribed the date and particular occa- 
sion upon which the bottle was opened. 

Probably nobedy ef to-day has a strong desire 
to bring together a great variety of teas and snuffs. 
Lord Petersham, however, a noted dandy in his 
day, had a hobby for collecting various kinds of 
tea and snuff. All round his sitting-room were 
shelves, on the one side laden with eanisters of 
Souchong, Bohea, Congou, Pekoe, Russian and 
other teas, and on the other bearing handsome 


Household Words is responsible for | \ & 


jars containing every kind of snuff the collector | 


eould lay his hands on. 

Queen Margherita of Italy is the owner of a 
curious collection, one that has in it the interest 
of association. It comprises the foot- and head- 
gear of royal and imperial personages of different 
periods. Itis said to embrace a sandal worn by 
the tyrant Nero, a pair of white slippers which 
belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, shoes worn by 
Queen Anne and the Empress Josephine, and 
gloves that were once the property of Marie 
Antoinette. 

———__+ © >—___-- 


CHANGED THE SUBJECT. 
Among honored names in Boston is that of 


George Ticknor, whose life as a Harvard pro-| 


fessor, wise counsellor of many younger writers 
and generous giver of his books and his time, 


gained him a permanent place in memory which | 


possibly might not have been secured by his own 
literary productions. 

He had much personal dignity and was often 
referred to as a literary autocrat, but it is said 
that on one occasion Thackeray showed an amus- 
ing disregard of Mr. Ticknor’s opinion. 

The famous novelist was dining with the histo- 


rian of Spanish literature, whose face bore a | 


eertain resemblance to that of his guest, partieu- 
larly as regarded Thackeray’s queerly shaped 
nose. 

Mr. Ticknor fell into a somewhat sentimental 
mood and indulged in a monologue on love, to 
which Thackeray listened politely for some 


moments. At last he was appealed to, and a | 


whimsical smile 


lurked about bis mouth as he 
said: . 


| Youth’s Companion. 


| excuse. 


“Yes, yes; but after all, what bave two broken- | 


nosed old fellews like you and me got to do with 
love?” 

Upon which, it is related, Mr. Ticknor chose a 
new topic without loss of time or temper. 


—_————+0r——_— 


A FOILED INTERVIEWER. 


When George Sand, the famous French novelist, 
was living at Nohant, near the close of her life, 


| anarchist —” 
This was as far as he was allowed to proceed. 


He was dragged from his buggy, and before the | 


police could rescue him from the infuriated crowd, 
was soundly beaten. 

The people might have tolerated him as a mere 
anarehist crank, or might have listened with 
patience to a medical lecture, but the combination 
seemed to be too much for them. 

At any rate, anarchy is no joke in Chicago. 





| The Puritan Maid. 


A Charming Souvenir for 
Companion Subscribers. 





|The Yeouth’s Companion Calendar for 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 

. to hang upon the wall, 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. a 


The large portrait 


J. Paul Selinger. 
a 
Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 
a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 
is published exclusively 
by The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 





THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 


The next issue of 
The Companion will include our 
Special Premium Offers 
to those who secure new subscribers for The 


Unusual inducements and 
opportunities are offered to all of our subscribers. 





THE DOG AND THE LAW. 


The justice of the land as it is meted out to lowa 
dogs leaves something to be desired—by the dogs. 
In the recent suit for damages resulting from the 
bite of a dog, the judge’s decision, as quoted in 
the Green Bag, was as follows: 


“That the injured girl threw sticks at the dog 
several months before she was bitten admits no 
A dog has no right to brood over his 
wrongs and remember in malice. The onl 
defence available to the dog’s master is the doing 
of the unlawful act at the time of the attack by 
the person injured.” 

course the dog who “broods over his ag 
and remembers in malice” does not reach the 
standard of human perfection, but the difference 
between the dog as he is and the dog as the lowa 
{udge thinks he should be is nearly as great as 
hat between the actual and the ideal man. Poke 
almost any dog with sticks, and he knows where 
to place a bite when the right time comes. 

Not long ago a Norwegian, whose knowledge of 
dogs was not obscured by ex cathedra notions, 
was sued for shooting one which he had tormented. 





| On the trial the plaintiff’s attorney suggested that 


it would have been better and more humane when 


| the big bulldog came at him with mouth open and 


| and so I 


teeth set to have used the butt end of the gun and 
thus scared him away. 

“T would have done dat,” replied the Norwe- 
gian, “but de bulldog he not come at me dat way, 
tenk I better use de safe end of my gun 


| on him.” 


she was fairly caught on her own grounds by a} 


determined British journalist, of her own sex, who 
opened a formidable note-book, and demanded: 

“At what hour do you work, madame?” 

“I never work,” replied George Sand, gaily. 

“Ho! But your books? When do you make 
them ?”? 

“They make themselves, morning, evening and 
night.” 

This was baffling, but the British lady, although 
deficient in grace, did not lack grit, and said, 
‘What is your own favorite, may I ask, among 
your novels?” 

“Olympia,” returned George Sand, with a 
beaming smile. 

“Olympia? I do not know that one.” 

“Perhaps—I have not yet written it!” and the 

ictimized author beat a hasty retreat, much 
mused as she looked back and saw that her 
‘onsense was being duly jotted down iy the 
ormidable note-book. 


~ 
—-? 


NO JOKE THERE. 


A travelling vender of patent medicines who had 
invaded Chicago’s populous West Side bethought 
mself one evening of an ingenious method of 
‘tracting attention to his lecture and his wares. 
Taking his station at a street corner and mount- 
g a chart of the human anatomy in his buggy, he 
“tousled” his hair in order to give himself a wild 
‘ppearance, and in a loud voice, but—as he sup- 
posed—with a joeose smile on his faee, he shouted : 





THE REAL THING. 


It was the middle of winter, and the head ofa | 


charitable institution was examining a number of 
poor children as to their elaims to more comfort- 
able clothing. She said to a little girl, who was 
pinned up in a thin shawl: 

“Have you any clothes at home?” 

“No’m.” 


“What have you got on?” 
“Please, this is me mother’s shawl, an’ me dress 


| is next, an’ then comes I.” 


Moral philosophy was not this little girl’s distin- 
ished walk, but she made the ego of her brief 


iscourse seem a vivid reality—which is more than | 
man 


| 


able minds have succeeded in doing in a 
many more words. 


A PARSON’S PUN. 


A writer in the Cornhill Magazine credits the 
late Canon Bingham with the following bit of wit: 


He was driving one “7 with other clergy to a 
clerical meeting, when the conversation turned 
upon the meaning of the two places they were 
nearing—Wool and Wareham, in the county of 
Dorset. 

“How do you account for the origin of these 
names, Canon Bingham?” asked one of the party. 

“Don’t you know this is a sheep county,” replied 
the canon, ‘‘and at Wool you wool the sheep and 
at Wareham you wear ’em?” 


MONSIEUR DE FRANCE: “You wind up ze clock 
to make him go?” English tutor: “Exactly.” 
Monsieur de France: “Zen what for you wind up 
ze beezness to make him stop?” —Zxchange. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


head is an exact copy of | 
the fine painting by Mr. | 


Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
*s Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Adv. 


LEARN PROOF-READING. 
If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 
weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the 
original instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
100 different genuine Natal, Por- 


STAMPS. to Kico, China, Cape G. H., 


Labuan, Borneo, Finland, ete., with album, 
only 10 ets., an excellent bargain. Agents 
wanted, 50%. New 1900 List free. 

Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Relieves Sick Headache 


| Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and soothes the nerves. 


| For 
“Brown 



































BROWN’S 
FAMOUS PICTURES. 
One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. 


Size 54 x8. 1700 subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous 
paintings, architecture, ete. 225 
on life of Christ. 175 Madonnas. 
Send 4 ets. in stamps for 4 sample 

ietures and 24page catalogue, 
llustrated with thirty pictures. 


G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co. ux 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 














absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. timited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


| 





TRAOE-MARK 














IN HIS VALISE. 
A DOCTOR CARRIES GRAPE-NUTS FOOD. 
A physician in MeDade, Tex., who cured himself 
by the use of Grape-Nuts food, says: “ La grippe 
left me a physical and nervous wreck, with 
indigestion, dilated stomach, constipation and 
neurasthenia. I tried electricity, vapor baths, 
travelling, camping and medicines ad nausewm. 
“ Finally I put myself on Grape-Nuts food, and 
before the first package was gone I made such 
an improvement that it seemed difficult to believe. 
I finally got to carrying Grape-Nuts in my valise, 
and in my pocket when I didn’t have a valise. 
Yesterday I secured a new case of two dozen 
packages. 
“The faets are that I could eat, and did eat, 
digest and assimilate the food, and gained 
remarkably in strength. I am now regularly 
attending to my practice. I have been twenty 
years in practice, and am free to say that Grape- 
| Nuts food is the most perfectly and scientifically 

made food Ihave ever known. My name, for 
| professional reasons, should not be published.” 
| It can be given privately to those who care to 
| inquire, by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
| Creek, Mich. 
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New Winter | 
Suits 
and Cloaks. : 


HE 
make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly dif 
ferent trom ready-made 
garments. When wear- 
ing one of our styles 
you do not run the risk 
of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which 
look exactly like yours. 
There are hundvode ot 
firms selling ready- 
made suits and cloaks, 
but we are the only 
house making fashiona- 
ble garments to order 
at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates an exclusive line 
# suits and cloaks. We 
will mail it /ree, to- 
gether with a choice 
line of samples to select 
from. Our prices 
this s@ason are iower 
than ever before. 








Our Catalogue illus 
trates: 


Exquisite Tailor - 
Made Costumes, 
selected from the newest Paris models, 
$8 up. 

Tailor-made Gowns, both jacket and skirt 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New French Skirts cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts, made of double-face materials. 


, We prepay all Express charges. We would 
be pleased to mail our catalogue, together with a 
full line of samples to select from, to any lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be sure to 
say whether you wish samples for suits or for 
cloaks, and we will then be able to send you exactly 
what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples; you will get them_/ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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-« This Is It! 


THE BUTTON THAT HAS 
WEARY 


SAVED MANY 

STITCHES 
SLIPS or 
TEARS. 


No more Darn- 
LNG at the Knzes. 


NEVE 
The 







Sample 


pair, by 

mail, 25¢. 

Cata- CUSHION 
logue BUTTON 


Sree. 

Hose 

Ne Stitching ia the Elastic. Supporter. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 

GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Bostop = 25 

LOOK 









For the Name 42" 
on Every Loop 
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Rogers 


Bros” 








At the F At the 3 
lectins orthe Banquet {fri | 
Use The exquisite designs of “1847 Rogers Bros.”’ U. + 
ware meet every requirement of the most nad : 
Vesta elaborate social function. From the oysters to the Berkshire & 
Oyster Forks } ices “1847 Rogers Bros.” spoons and forksmeet } Fyyit Forks Ff 
the approbation of the most fastidious taste and 3 
ast the requirements of fashion’s exact decree. Ask ae 
Lotus to see the new designs of “‘] 847’’ goods. Berkshire 
Round Bow! kates doles oer tts a oem Ice Cream 
Soup Spoons INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to Spoons 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIOEN, Conn. New Yora Curcaco. 
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REMEMBER when he 
sought us, more than 
twenty years ago, 

Asking work among the 
mowers where the scythes 
flashed to and fro, 

With his merry English 
accent and his ruddy 
cheeks aglow,— 

And his laughter took us 
captive, happy - hearted 
shepherd Joe. 

Then he labored late and 
early, and his laugh was 
good to hear, 

Till the harvest was all garnered and the corn 

was in the ear. 

And when autumn days were ended we were 

loath to let him go, 

So, while winter storms descended, “bided” still 

the shepherd Joe. 








How he showed the children secrets of each 
flower and bee and bird! 

And he told them tales at even, such as never 
children heard ; 

And he sent his wages homeward where the tides 
of Sussex flow, 

And the dear old mother lingered dreaming of the 
laugh of Joe. 


When the spring came down, fleet-footed, like a 
school-belated child, 

And the creek-lot was all flooded with the freshet 
flowing wiid, 

We would see him coming, bringing the young 
lambs too weak and slow, 

And across the pastures ringing we would hear 
the laugh of Joe. 


Then the fearful fever took him, and our words he 
did not heed, 

And his talk was all disjointed of the young lambs 
and their need: | 

And the poor old mother waited, where the great | 
ships come and go, 

For the letter that was fated nevermore to come 
from Joe. 


And while children’s hands caressed him, drop- 
ping flowers above his breast, 

So we laid him down to rest him, foreign earth 
around him pressed, 

Waiting for the morning’s breaking when the | 
angel's trump shall blow, | 

Its triumphant summons waking once again the 
laugh of Joe. | 

Still when winter evenings darken with the rush- | 
ing sleet and snow, 

I can see the cider-pitcher where the hearth is all 
aglow ; 

I can see the brown nuts glisten, and the apples | 
in a row, 

And I fancy as I listen f can hear the laugh of | 
Joe. | 

% | 





Who Will Pay? | 


YOUNG Russian, the son of a very wealthy | 
A father, was a reckless spend- | 
thrift. By the time he 

reached his majority he had | 
“run through” a sum of money | 
equal to a comfortable for- 
tune. His father, believing 
his surroundings to be the 
cause of his dissipation, pur- 
chased him a commission in | 
the army, and sent him away | 
from his old associates. 
But habit proved stronger | 
than duty, and after a fast 
career of a few months, the | 
young officer found himself | 
in serious trouble. The laws 
of Russia are very rigid re- 
garding the payment of debts, 
and he was owing more money | 
than he could raise. Failure to pay would mean | 
arrest and imprisonment. The next day a large | 
gambling debt—one of the kind miscalled “debts 
of honor”’—must be met, or he would fall into | 
lasting disgrace. 
That night he sat alone in his room in the| 
barracks. For the first time he slowly reviewed | 
his wild career, and a great disgust took posses- | 





sion of him. He picked up a sheet of paper and | #24 broke the soil for the first of his intrench- | 


|road. In 1895 t 


THE YOUTH'’S 


|mean? How came the emperor’s handwriting 


there? In a few hours an orderly brought the 
young man a purse of gold. The debts were 
paid, and the man was saved for honor and 


| usefulness. 


“Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” In 
the hour of true repentance it is the grace of 
Heaven even more than the forgiveness of his 
fellow-men that enables a transgressor to begin 
his reformation. The signet of his Father 
reinstates the prodigal son. 


~~ 





Railroads in China. 


EOPLE who. know the Chinese as well as 
Pp any outsider can—which is probably very 

superficially indeed—tell us that much of 
the anti-foreign sentiment in China is provoked by 
the doings of railroad-builders. Ancestor-worship 
is a part of the Chinese religion. When an engi- 
neer desecrates the sacred graves in order to lay 
out a route, he rouses the populace to fury. 

Yet until a few years ago these same engineers 
found very little to do in the “Middle Kingdom.” 
Considering that the population of China is four 
hundred millions, more or less, and that it covers 
an area larger by six hundred thousand square 
miles than the surface of the United States; con- 
sidering, too, that only a part of the interior com- 
merce can be carried on by means of rivers, and 
that the rest must move over the worst highways 
in the world, it seems a wonder that the Chinese 
were not sooner driven to resort tq the steam road. 


The first railway constructed in China was! 


eleven miles long and connected Shanghai with 
Wusung. An English company built if in 1876. 
The Chinese government tore it up in 1877. 
Railways seem to flourish best in northern China. 
Here they had their origin in the needs of the coal- 
mines at Kaiping, east of Pekin, which have been 
operated since 1885. The English manager of the 
mines began with a little tramway to carry the 
coal eleven miles to the coast, thence to be con- 


veyed by water to Tientsin. The trouble with | 
this arrangement was that in winter, when busi- | 


ness should have been most active, the river was 
frozen up. 
Finally, by cautious management, the engineer 


| put through a railway from the mines to Tientsin 


and Taku, and it was afterward extended at the 
northeast of Kaiping, to reach new collieries. 
The Chinese themselves provided the capital. 

In 1892 Li Hung Chang built an extension of this 
e government carried it farther 
still. Now, as_the Imperial Chinese go! it 
reaches from Pekin to Kin-chou, and inclu ing 
two branches, measures about four hundred miles. 
When the anti-foreign movement arose, another 
extension, running northeast from Kin-chou a 


| hundred miles, wis under construction; and it 


was agreed that from Kin-chou—which is at the 


| head of the Gulf of Liaotung—the system should 


be connected with the Russian line which is to 
run from Port Arthur to the Siberian railway, 
six hundred and fifty miles. 

At the southwest of the capital, most of the 
railroads are at the i» ” stage. There is 
a line from Pekin Pao-ting, eighty -eight 
miles long. Chinese capitalists have planned to 
extend this to Hankau on the Yangtze River. An 
American company has a concession to build a 
railroad from Hankau to Canton. Thus the dis- 
tance between Pekin and Canton, twelve hundred 
miles, may ultimately be bridged. 

The statisticians agree that there are four thou- 
sand miles of telegraph in China, but none of them 
dares to say how many miles of railroad are in 
existence, nor does any one attempt to ~~ ¢ track 
of the concessions that have been granted in the 
last few — and that may or may not be utilized. 
Many Chinese statesmen have sided with the 
masses in objecting to these concessions. 

With the statesmen religious prejudice is not so 
intense as with the common people. But they say 
that China’s true policy is to build railroads slowly, 
with Chinese capital, thus avoiding the incubus 0 
a foreign debt. And they look forward with dread 
to the economic problems that will arise when— 
in a densely populated land, where every morsel 
of food has to be fought for—railroads throw mil- 
lions of coolies, carriers and junkmen out of work. 
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Gustavus Adolphus. 


battle-field a chess board, on which only 

his hand controlled the moves,” as the late 
Stephen Crane has it in Lippincoti’s Magazine, 
the every-day tactics of Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden stamp him as an interesting man. He 
had splendid courage. On taking his leave to 
embark in the German war, he said: 

I know the perils, the fatigues, the difficulties 
of the undertaking, yet I am not dismayed by the 
wealth of the House of Austria, nor by her veteran 
forces. I hold my retreat secure under the worst 
alternative. And if itis the will of the Supreme 
Being that Gustavus should die in the defence of 
the faith, he pays the tribute with thankful aequi- 
escence; for it is a king’s duty and his religion 
to obey the great Soverei 
murmur. For the presperity of all my aE I 
offer my warmest prayers to heaven. I bid you 
all a sincere, it may be an eternal, farewell. 

Gustavus was sincerely religious. He was the 
first man of his expedition to land on the Island of 
Usedom, where he immediately seized a pickaxe 


B atte being the first soldier to “make his | 


of Kings without a | 


COMPANION. 


his sword in the Swedish quarrel;” but he did so, 
and was made governor of Munich. ; 

Douglas, a Scotchman who had enrolled himself 
in the Swedish army in 1623, behaved in so unpar- 
donable a manner in Munich as to cause his 
arrest. Sir Henry Vane, the British ambassador 
to Sweden, who was greatly disliked there for his 
insolence and obstinacy, 7 Gustavus 
and demanded the release of Douglas. 

“By heaven!” replied the king, “if you speak 
another syllable on the subject of that man, I will 
order him to be hanged!” esently, however, he 
said, “I now release him on your parole; but I 
will not be affronted a second time. The fellow 
is a rascal, and I do not choose to be served by 
such animals.” 

“May it please ae majesty, I have always 
understood that the subjects of the king, m 
master, have rendered you most faithful services.” 

“Yes, I acknowledge that the = le of your 
nation have served me well, and far better than 
any others,” replied the king; ‘‘but this dog con- 
eerning whom we are talking has affronted me, 
and I am resolved to chastise him!’ 

Within a few moments he had grown calmer and 
said: “Sir, I request you not to take offence at 
| what has dropped from me._It was the effect of a 
warm and hasty temper. I am now cool again, 
and beseech you to pardon me.” 








HAT is more dear than calm October days, 
When Nature, pausing, seems to stand at 
gaze, 

In love with Peace, as she would fain give o’er 
The winter’s strife, and battle wage no more? 
How soft the sky, where not a cloud doth move! 
And softer than the tender blue above, 
That other sky, deep in the waveless lake, 
Upon whose shore nor birds nor bees awake,— 
A spirit-touch the meanest thing makes fair, 
And spicy odors rove the amber air,— 
The drowsy light, pallid with languor, falls 
On crimson tree, and cedar’s outspread palls, 
A mellow radiance through the woodland gleams, 
And wraps the fields, in atmosphere of dreams! 





So long the tryst between the earth and sky, 
Unanchored ships at willing anchor lie. 

For all things, great and small, enamored are 

Of quietness—the breezes rest afar, 

And gadding insects, that delight to roam, 

Furl their bright sails, content to stay at home,— 
Soon, Twilight wins all to her pensive mood,— 
The stillness deepens in the lonely wood, 

As though Silence were dead, and her wan ghost 
| Haunted the charméd spot she loved the most. 

| But Memory wakes, for she can never die 

To breaking hearts, who list her furtive sigh, 

| As she gives back to Thought the golden haze 
Of long-departed, dear October days! 
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Turning the Tide. 


| Te writer of fiction may discover psycholog- 

ical causes of panics; but the old soldier 

knows that when seasoned men act like 
frightened school children the causes are largely 
physiological—hard marching and fighting, empty 
stomachs, or worse yet, indigestion resulting from 
ill-prepared food and high nervous tension. Panics 
seldom occur in the face of the enemy; when they 
do they are sufficiently tragic to find their histo- 
rian. They most frequently occur after the battle 





their amusing features become apparent. So it 
| was with the panic at Shiloh. 


On the morning after the battle, a man in front 


| of the Federal forces found an unexploded shell 
and heedlessly hurled it against a tree. I 
' exploded with terrific force and killed six men. 
he outcome was so unexpected and so horri- 
fying that the soldiers near ran blindly away. 
hers, hearing the noise and petting no explana- 
tion of its cause, ran after the first squad. eing 
a great number of men running in the rear, the 
| teamsters and artillerists hurriedly hitched up 
horses and mules, to be ready for an emergency. 
“So the panic grew,” says an old army officer in 
| the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, “and it continued lon, 
after the originators of the stampede had turne 
| back to their camp. 
| “Whole regiments became involved, and a 
brigade, posted in the rear, saw a crowd of 
| ae men charging down upon them. 
apt. Orton Frisbie, in command of one battalion, 
formed his men in line to stop the stampede. 
“Confronted by a line of bayonets, the men who 
been running halted, but insisted on goin 
through the line. Not one could tell what ha 
happened. Two men, supporting a third, asked 
that they might be permitted to go to the hospital 
in the rear. In answer to quest 
| that the man they were carrying had been severely 





wounded in the leg just above the knee. Captain | 


Frisbie, after a careful examination, said: 

“*Well, if he was wounded he must have 
| changed his trousers since he was shot. There is 
| no bullet-hole in them.’ 
| “This restored the nerve of the men. They 
laughed and turned back.” 


| ee 
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A Clever Bear. 





began to count up the long list of his debts. | ments. Then, retiring a little from his officers, he | 


When he had put the last one down, he was 
Staggered at the cost of his prodigal conduct. | 

He knew that he could expect no more help | 
from his father. His heart sank with shame, | 
and he broke down and wept bitterly. Blinded | 
by his misery, he wrote under the long column, | 
“Who will pay?” Then, exhausted with suf- 
fering, he laid his head upon the table and fell | 
asleep. 


That night the emperor, well disguised, was | ¢ 


making one of his many rounds among his 
soldiers. He saw the midnight light burning, 
against the regulation, and softly opened the 
door. Seeing the paper, he took it up and 
scanned its contents. He had not been ignorant 
of the officer’s habits, or of the financial embar- 
rassments they must cause him. But he also 
noted the signs of tearful repentance, and pitied 
the sinner’s youth. He took the pen and wrote 
underneath the agonizing question, “Nicholas.” 
In the morning the officer awoke, and to his 


sneering expression on the faces of some of his 
officers, he said to them: 


“A good Christian will never make a bad soldier. | 
A man that has finished his prayers has at least 


compioees one-half of his daily work.” 


he Scotch subjects of Charles I. of England | 


felt great_ sympathy with Gustavus in his charac- 
ter as a Protestant champion, and many of them 
entered his service. Various differences of opinion 
have been recorded as taking place between the 
Scotchmen and Gustavus, in all of which the xing 
showed himself a man of moral courage, not afrai 
0 apologize for and take back his pasty, words. 

One Colonel Seton was mortally offended at 
receiving a slap in the face from the king. He 
demanded and received instant dismissal from the 
Swedish service. He was riding off toward Den- 
mark when the king overtook him. 

“Seton,” he said, “I see sey are greatly offended 
with me, and I am sorry for what I did in haste. 
Ihave a —_ regard for you, and have followed 
pe expressly to offer you all the satisfaction due 

a brother officer. Here are two swords and 
two pistols; choose which weapon you please, 
and you shall avenge yourself against me.’ 

This was too ay an oppo! to Seton’s magna- 
nimity. He broke out with renewed expressions 
of the utmost devotion to the king and his cause, 





amazement saw the signature.. What did it 


and the two men rode back to cam Seer. 
At one time Hepburn declared with fury to 


wild animals and saw many strange sights, 
tells in the New York Tribune a good 
story about a clever bear. 


Our folks once had a meepy lot, with woods on 
three sides of it. The field had been seeded to 
clover, and fifteen or twenty woodchucks dug 
holes in the ground and lived _ and in peace 
till a bear got-into the habit, along in July, of 
stealing out of the woods aa before sunset every 
day, crouching in the tall clover and pouncing on 
a woodchuck while it was at supper. 

Father wouldn’t shoot the bear, because its fur 
was good for nothing then, and he wanted it to 
thin out the woodechucks. 

When the bear had killed a number of the 


| fell upon his knees and prayed. Observing a | A WOODSMAN, who lived near the haunts of 


began to smell a rat, and whenever the bear stole 
out of the timber the old woodchuck would sit by 
its hole and whistle to warn the other woodchucks 
of the bear’s presence. 

Then he and all the woodchucks in the lot would 
run into their holes, and the bear would slouch 
back to the woods, looking sheepish. 

When the old woodchuck had played this trick 
a few times, the bear apparently set to thinking, 
| for at noon one hot day we saw him shamble out 
of the woods and climb a tree just above the old 
woodcbuek’s burrow. 

Not a woodchuck was in sight, and that made 





Gustavus that he “would never again unsheath | 


is over, and then, after a sufficient lapse of time, | and B 


ons, they stated | 


woodchucks and carried them into the woods, a | 
wise old woodehuck in the upper end of the field | 


OCTOBER 18, 1900, 


us wonder what the bear was up to. He stayed 
| in the tree all the afternoon, and just before 
| sundown we saw the old woodchuck crawl out o: 
its hole and take a survey of the field. 

He didn’t see the bear, so pretty soon }y 
scampered off some distance from his hole, an, 
began to nibble clover. Then the bear let itse); 
| drop from the limb. 

He landed near the hole, got on his feet in » 
second, and lay flatin the clover. The woodchuc! 
heard the thud and secampered for his hole, an« 
the bear nabbed him and squeezed him to deati 
ina rgb 

With the wise woodchuck out of the way, tl) 
| bear had smooth sledding, and before the end « 
August had killed every woodchuck in the lot. 


o> 
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Ostrich and Soldier. 
FE NGLISH soldiers have frequently mistak:; 





troops of ostriches for bands of Boers, a)\«! 

bands of Boers for ostriches, says the Nv 
York Press. In some cases the ostriches hay. 
made friends with the soldiers. <A correspond it 
who was with General Methuen at the Modder 
River writes: 


While I ranged the valley or pam with iniy 
lasses, something slipped and fell heavily ov) 
ie loose stones behind me. I turned, thinKiny to 

dodge or help a stumbling man, and found mys; 

staring into the great brown eyes of an ostricli, six 
feet tall and with legs as thick as and longer than 
my own. 

‘He came up here some days ago,” said ti. 
soldier, “and he always stays here now. We feed 
him and fool with him, and he seems very happy.” 
|. The ostrich stalked past me and took a position 
| between the major and the captain, where, afte: 
appearing to observe that they were very busy 
scanning the landscape, he, too, stared ‘at the 
| plain and remained erect and watchful, in appear- 
| ance the highest type of a sentry. e marred 
this fine effect for just a moment by seizing and 
swallowing a box of safety-matches. After tht 
pe continued his sentry duty with satisfaction in 
nis eyes. 
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Too Far and Too Near. 


N old photographer, who for many years 
A made triumphal tours of the country with 
his tintype studio on wheels, tells in Li)- 
pincott’s Magazine of an amusing development 
due to chemicals more subtle than any in use in 
his dark room. 


One Fourth of —_ a wom farmer and his 
sweetheart came to him have some tintypes 
taken together. He Ee them on a flight of 
stairs, with a balustrade between them. When he 
came from his dark room after developing the 
plate, the young fellow stepped forward and said: 

“Sa-a-y, couldn’t ye take that over again?” 

“Why, what's the matter?” the photographer 
asked in surprise. 

“We aint going to like that picture a bit,” was 
the evasive answer. 

“But why not?” the photographer persisted. 

“Wal,” the young man blurted out, blushing to 
the roots of his hair, *‘she’s too fur off!” 

He refused, however, to pay fifty cents for a new 
sitting, and at last took the tintypes as they were. 
The next day, however, he came back to the 
gallery very wrathful. 

“Sa-a-y,” he shouted, when he saw the photogra- 
| pher, “take that girl off this picture! I’m mad 
with her!” 
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Tragically Humorous. 


HE Chicago Record tells a story which reads 
like a queer negation of the good old injunc- 
tion, “Honor to whom honor is due.” 


| A peculiar telegraphic correspondence was car- 
| ried on between the capitals of Saxony, Bohemia 
ussia. Some one in Dresden a maiden 
aunt who was taken sick and died in a hospital at 
Pipgee while on her way to Vienna. 

The nephew was notified, and he telegraphed to 
the Prague hospital authorities to send the body 
to Dresden, for entombment in the family vault. 

When the coffin arrived and was opened, it was 
found to contain, not the body of the aunt, but that 
of a uniformed and bedizened Russian general. 
Immediately the nephew telegraphed to Prague: 

“No dead aunt, but Russian general. Where 
dead aunt?” 

From Prague came the reply: “If dead aunt not 
arrived, then Petersburg.” f 

The next telegram went to the railway authori- 
ties at St. Petersburg, and read: 

“What do with Russian general? Where is dead 
aunt?” 

And from St. Petersburg was received the reply: 

“Bury general in all silence. Aunt just buried 
here with highest military honors.” 
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A Library in a Cracker-Box. 
Te British and Foreign Bible Society has 





published a unique and important edition of 
the Scriptures, said an attendant upon thie 
recent world’s missionary conference in New York. 


It is a translation into the Uganda langu:ce. 
The volume is in shape very long, but is only three 
inches wide and about three inches thick. _ ; 

A peculiar reason occasioned the adoption of 
this form. In Ceutral Africa the white ants «id 
other insects rapialy destroy a book unless it is 
bo tet ago he representatives of the Church 
Missionary Society accordingly recommend! '0 
the Bible Society that they should issue |'1!s 
edition in a form that would fit into the tin bise:\it- 
boxes of a certain firm, which are very gener\|!) 
used in Uganda families. oe 
This has been done, and the ant-proof biscuit-!)ox 

is just large enough to hold this Bible, a small })))/e 
| history, and a hymnal and a prayer-book. /1¢ 
| missionaries say that this little library in a tin ) 0 
is exceedingly popular in Uganda. 


* 
or 





His Prescription. 


PHYSICIAN who was slightly deaf, b id 
A: not like to acknowledge it, was summed 
| one evening, just as he was on the poi..! of 
| retiring for the night, by a ring at his door-! 


| 
He called through the speaking-tube : 
“Well?” we 
| “Doctor,” said a voice in reply, “this is Hai ison 
| Yearick, I —” idl 
| “Harrison? Got the earache? Heat a) ics, 
| wrap it in dampened flannel, and keep it c} to 
| your ear till morning.” 
| “But that isn’t —’ o id 
“That is all I should prescribe for you if I " e 
see you, Mr. Harrison. If it isn’t better ). 
morning, let me know. Good night.” ved 
| And disdaining further conversation, he ¢1«\!°« 
| into bed, while Mr. Harrison Yearick, w!\ i> 








suffering from neuralgia, went away | 
| another doctor. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























Grandpa. 


Y grandpa says that he was once 
M A little boy like me. 
I s’pose he was; and yet it does 
Seem queer to think that he 
Could ever get my jacket on, 
Or shoes, or like to play 
With games and toys, and race with Duke, 
As 1 do every day. 
He’s come to visit us, you see. 
Nurse says I must be good 
And mind my manners, as a child 


Then it was considered polite to give papa the 
next chance to puzzle the party. 

“Well,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“after all that brain-work I’m sure you need 
something easy,” and he pulled out of his coat 
pocket one of mamma’s spool-bags very tightly 


stuffed with something and tied up fast. “‘Each 
may squeeze this bag once with one hand, and 
say what is in it.” 

“Beans!” said mamma, without an instant’s 





person could tell them all, for the smells got 
strangely blended when taken so near together. 

The small girl had been getting uneasy, and 
she now stood up. “I have brought a book,” 
she said. “It is a new one and a nice one, and 
has lots of pictures and stories, and I want you 
to guess who it is for!’’ 

Then she sat down and looked hard at the 
carpet; but Bertie said, ‘Oh, thank you ever so 
much!” and did not see at all why the others 


And “These are my jewels!” 


Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
PAIRS OF 


THREE BROTHERS 
In the dismal den of a grim old wolt 
Two little brothers played; 


And she looked on them with a friendly air 
And they pulled her tail and stroked her hair, 


And were not in the least afraid. 


Two little brothers came from a school 


Where Latin was spoken alone 

their mother cried, 

With a mother’s joy and a mother’s pride 
In her glad, triumphant tone. 





With such a grandpa should. 

For grandpapa is straight and tall, 
And very dignified ; 

He knows most all there is to know, 
And other things beside. 


so though my grandpa knows so much, 
| thought that maybe boys 

Were things he hadn’t studied, 
They make such awful noise. 

But when I asked at dinner for 
Another piece of pie, 

1 thought I saw a twinkle in 
The corner of his eye. 


So yesterday when they went out 
And left us two alone, 
1 was not quite so much surprised 
To find how nice he’d grown. 
You should have seen us romp and run! 
My! now I almost see 
That p’r’aps he was, long, long ago, 
A little boy like me. 
GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 





oe 


The Guessing-Party. 


ERTIP’S birthday was coming 
right in the middle of the 
fourth week of his whooping- 
cough, so he could not have 

much of a party. Only the family and 
the small girl from next door, who had 
given the cough to Bertie, and felt, 
therefore, somewhat responsible for his 
present woes. 

“How can we have any fun with 
such a little few to come? I ’most 
think I won’t have any party,” said 
Bertie, mournfully, for birthdays in the 
Howe family had always been joyful 
days. 

But Aunt Sue came to spend the day, 
and said she had a plan for a new kind 
of party that would amuse them all, old 
and young. Bertie was delighted to 
have a secret with this auntie, who 
always managed to find ways and 
means to bring good times with her. 
For one whole afternoon they were 
shut up in the guest-room, and. the 
day before the birthday this placard, 
in good, big print, was posted on the 
dining-room door before the breakfast- 
bell rang: 

“Bertie Howe’s tenth birthday will 
be celebrated by a Guessing-Party in 
the parlor to-morrow evening from seven 
until half past eight. Every one is in- 
vited to come, and will please bring 
something for the rest to guess.” 

When the time came, you may be sure 
that all the family had dressed in their 














WO little twin-brothers were Willy and Frank, 
Who went for a walk one day. 


They tramped over meadows and down the brookside 


Till tired to 


death were they. 


Then what did these boys do but sit down and cry: 
“We can’t take a step more, ’tis no use to try! 


ae Gt 





We’re tired, oh, so tired, 

till we’re ready to die! 

Boohoo! Boohoo! 
Boohoo !” 


eta... 


UT good luck some- 
times will play 
wonderful tricks, 

And at Willy’s feet 
lay two beautiful 
sticks, 

As smooth and as round 

As ever were found. 

“Why, Frank, here’s a 
pair of fine horses!” 
said he. 

“We'll ride, yes, we 
will!” and they 








Sunday clothes, and were promptly 
seated in the row of chairs that Bertie 
had arranged. The small girl was also 
there, her eyes very round with expect- 
ancy, and a brown paper parcel in her 
hands. 

First on the programme came Aunt 
Sue’s contribution. This was a large 
square of white cloth, which she pinned 
up on the portiére where all could see. 
On the cloth she and Bertie had pasted 
twenty-five pictures they had cut from 
the advertising pages of the magazines 
and the daily papers. Some were very 
pretty and some were funny, but all 





mounted in glee, 


And capered and cantered and galloped two miles, 

And jumped over fences and leaped over stiles. 
“We’re not tired a bit, not a bit!” they both cried. 
“It’s tiresome to walk, but how pleasant to ride!” 











Two little brothers lay fast asleep 
In a tower dark and dread; 
Beside their pillows stood wicked men, 
And the two little brothers never again 
Awoke in their little bed. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
A whole of a family would one two 
In spite of all his parents could do; 

A whole of a tree to the whole applied 
Caused ones in plenty, but not Outside 
If. 

My first expresses more than one, 

My next we all agree is none; 

While many flock at sound of third, 
My whole,—just guess it,—’tis a word. 


Il 
My first is quite invisible, 
‘hough mighty in its force ; 
My second makes one miserable 
And causes much remorse. 
And though my whole we need not fear, 
We all look out when it is near. 


3. 
WORD-SQUARE, 
A careless, idle —— is May, 
With no — of time or rule; 


Behind the 
She’s always 





in work and play, 
at home and school. 





4. 
\ CONCEALED ORCHESTRA, 
Twenty-seven Instruments. 
| stopped beside a caravan 
And watched like a detective, 
To see the funny woolly man 
Do linear perspective ; 
It made his role of Caliban 
Jocosely ineffective. 

If you had seen the hobo eat, 
You'd said ’twas truly magie, 
Or nettles could not be so sweet, 
To eat them seems so tragic. 

A man displayed the oddest bug, 
Lethargie like a Tuscan; 

Hie cast a netting on a jug, 
Then gave itrump Etruscan. ¢@ 

“I have your fortune in this bag,” 

Piped up a dusky gipsy. 

1 thought to see a withered hag, 
A gorgon grimly tipsy; 

Instead, a seraph in a sack, 
But oh, her voice rang sharper. 

Sir, energy she did not lack, 
Dumb was the rustic gaper. 

I felt a stab or sudden prick, 

I drew my trusty sabre. 
Beckoning me with motion quick, 
I saw my charming neighbor ; 
She brandished in the air a club— 

My life I really relish. 
I gave my sabre one good rub, 
As soon I'd live as perish. 
But quarreling I do abhor, 
Now any should she be vexing? 
Spin, Ethel, to her side once more, 
And solve this thing perplexing. 
The club’s a rolled up copy-book ; 
She’d pricked me with a pencil. 
She’d rumpled up her hair, and look— 
How did I spell utensil? 
Il moved a class we organize, 
Though tacit her negation, 
I saw the chance she didn’t prize 
sefore this congregation. 
‘Twas on the Via Appia—no, 
Nor at a whist—less Roman, 
*T was at a concert in a show 
We met beside the showman. 
She left me of her own accord, 
I only looked my sorrow, 
And hoped my nerves would be re- 
stored, 
As I bade her good morrow. 


5. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The primals and finals of the cross- 
words spell the names of an American 
President and an English poet born in 
October. 

Concealed Croassaiworda. 
“Tm going to be a soldier,” said D. 
Augustus Dunn. 
“I like to live in barracks, and I'm 
friendly to a gun.” 


And then he mounts the milkman’s horse 
as though he’d do and dare, 

And as he rides I really think he has a 
martial air. 








were familiar ones. The difficulty came 
when you tried to think what it was 
that the picture advertised, for every printed 
word was either cut off or carefully inked over. 
There was the pretty chocolate girl with her 
tray, the babies taking a bath with some kind of 
soap, the girl with the tooth-brush and very white 
teeth, the serubbing-woman who used a certain 
‘einarkable cleaning powder and had very little 
work to do forever after, the bicycle and camera 
«il patent medicine pictures that every one had 
seen dozens and dozens of times. Each picture 
had a number beside it, and papers and pencils 
Were given to all, with ten minutes by the clock 
to write down all the names they could remémber. 
Chis seemed easy at first and the pencils flew 
lust; but when the papers were gathered up, 
hodody had guessed all the pictures, but every- 
body was sure he could if he might only just 
think a few minutes longer. Big Brother Tom, 
“ho Was always reading, had twenty-two correct 
aliswers, so he had the sheet of pictures given 
him as a reward, and rolled it up to carry to 


School to “eatch the boys’’ with next day. 





| hesitation. “Pebbles!’’ “Candy-irops!”” But 
| nobody guessed peanuts because they were all 
shelled. Papa was disposed to be generous, so 
they all ate the peanuts while mamma offered 
her guesswork. 

This she called puzzle portraits, and strange 
indeed did the faces look. If you want to see 
how hard it is to recognize any face with one of 
the features covered, do as mamma did, and take 
the heads of President McKinley and Napoleon 
and paste a strip of white paper across the mouth 
and chin. 

George Washington was guessed, even without 
his nose, but often as we had seen the faces of 
Dewey and Hobson, we guessed neither one with 
his eyes covered. 

Then the big brother took his turn, with six 
little pill bottles, which he gravely offered to each 
person to smell, one after the other, as fast as 
possible, and then to name what he had smelled. 
They contained cologne, vinegar, mixed mustard, 
peppermint, camphor and petroleum. Only one 





of indigestion ! 


a beautiful bouquet of roses. And Bertie said 


the guessing-party. 





laughed, although he had given nobody a chance ‘ 
to guess that question. 

Now in came Delia, the cook, with the prettiest 
little birthday cake that ever was seen. “‘There’s « 
something fur the one as guesses how many 
plums I put in; but sure, it’s ’most all plums !” 
There was a lovely frosting with a B and ten 
candles on top, but all around the sides could be 
seen bits of plums and plums and plums! 

The best way to find out seemed to be for 
Bertie to cut it at once. So he divided it into 
six slices, and before they began to eat, each one 
wrote the number he or she guessed and left the 
paper with mamma. Then, oh, such small bites, 
such careful searchings, and such slow work 
about it all that papa said there would be no fear 
Finally it was discovered that 
Aunt Sue had guessed just the right number, 
seventy-five plums, and to her Bertie presented 


she ought to have them anyway, for ‘getting up 
A.C. T. I 


This world’s a — 


The -- ) 
When the acorn he planted 


“IT want a fiery, dappled steed,” said P. 
Ethan Elbert Gaines. 
‘Then with a native Arab I am going to scour the 


plains.’ 
‘Some soap and sand are needed for scouring,” I 
replied. : : 
‘Perhaps a mop, P. Ethan, and a serubbing-brush 
veside.” 


What cared these two aspiring youths that they 


were, as a rule 


Such dull and dreadful scholars, the poorest ones 


in school! 


6 
ANAGRAMS. 


- -~-, but blest is the soul 
iat, ---- and unwavering, goes through 


"to the goal. 


I hold that the - 
Who finds a true 


Their - am 
Through the night hours deep, 

Are not very -- 

Nor conducive to sleep. 


is lucky indeed 
in the time of need. 


-- boy you ever knew, 
and grew. 


Were the world before me from which to ------ " 


think I’d prefer to live at 

















We? 7. * 
C URRENT- EVENTS | 

PRINCE TUAN DEGRADED.—A decree was | 
signed by the Emperor and Empress of China, | 
September 25th, ordering the degradation of four | 
princes for encouraging the Boxers; depriving 
Prince Tuan of his salary and official servants, 
and directing him to be brought for trial before 
the Imperial Clan Court, which is the supreme 
judicial tribunal of China. As Prince Tuan is 
generally regarded as the chief instigator of the 
attacks on the legations, this decree suggests a 
purpose to set the machinery of Chinese justice 
in motion for the punishment of the perpetrators 
of the outrages. Taken in connection with edicts 
ordering funeral honors to the murdered German 
minister and the Japanese secretary of legation, 
and with personal letters of apology sent by the 
Chinese Emperor to the German Emperor, the 
tsar and the mikado, the decree is a hopeful sign. 

MOVEMENTS AT PEKIN.— The Russian 
legation left Pekin for Tientsin September 27th, 
and most of the Russian troops were withdrawn 
at the same time. On the same day, Count von 
Waldersee, the German commander -in - chief, 
reached Tientsin. The Russians left at Pekina 
mixed force of 2,000 men, which is about the 
strength of the American legation guard, retained 
by General Chaffee. The American naval force 
in Asiatic waters is to be angmented by the 
battle-ship Kentucky, the protected. cruiser 
Albany, and the gunboats Annapolis, Wil- 
mington, Vicksburg and Dorothea. 

MIssION POLIcy IN CHINA.—At a confer- 
ence in New York of representatives of the 
various Protestant missionary organizations 
which have stations in China, it was voted 
unanimously that work in that empire should 
be suspended only, to be resumed at the earliest 
practicable moment. The existing treaty between 
China and the United States guarantees protec- 
tion not only to missionaries, but to native con- 
verts. With reference to claims for indemnity, 
the conferenee voted that such claims, if called 
for by the government, should not be made by 
individuals, but by the mission societies; that 
they should cover only the actual cost of property 
destroyed and expenditures incurred, and that 
payment for loss of life should be asked only in 
cases where it involved the loss of support of 
wife or children. 


Tuer WuHeat Crop tn KAnsAs this year 
breaks all records, and is estimated at 78,000,000 
bushels. Kansas. farmers are reported to be 
“wheat crazy,” and the railway managers must 
be in a similar state of mind, for it is a colossal 
undertaking to move such a crop. It is estimated 
that more than 130,000 standard cars will be 
required to hold the crop, making more than 5,000 
trains of 25 cars each, which, if placed in a single 
line, would extend: nearly from Kansas City to 

suffalo, a distance of about 1,000 miles. 


PROMOTION OF LoRD RoBERTS.—Septem- 
ber 30th, the 68th birthday of General Lord 
Roberts, Baron of Kandahar and Waterford,— 
but better known throughout the British army as 
““Bobs,’’—was signalized by his appointment to 
succeed General Lord Wolseley as commander- 
in-chief of the British army. 

| 

THE PRESIDENTIAL TICKETS. — Twelve | 
political parties and groups have made or | 
endorsed nominations for President in the pres- | 
ent campaign. ‘The complete list is as follows: | 
Republican, for President, William McKinley of | 
Ohio; for Vice-President, Theodore Roosevelt of | 
New Y ork. Democratic, Silver Republican and | 
People’s apy William J. Bryan of Nebraska 
and Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois. Middle-of- 
the-Road Populist, Wharton Barker of Pennsyl- | 
vania and Ignatius Donnelly of Mimnesota. | 
Prohibition, John G. Woolley of Illinois and 
Henry B. Metcalf of Rhode Island. Social 
Democrats, Eugene V. Debs of Indiana and Job 
Harriman of California. Social Labor, John 
F. Malloney of Massachusetts and Valentine 
a of Pennsylvania. United Christian, 

. R. Leonard of Towa and Charles M. Shel- 
= of Kansas. National, Donelson Caffery of 
Louisiana and Archibald M. Howe of Massa- 
chusetts—both nominations declined. National 
Union Reform, Seth Ellis of Ohio and Samuel T. 
Nicholson of Pennsylvania. Anti-Imperialist or 
**Liberty Coiigress,” Mr. Bryan endorsed for 
President, no action as to Vice-President. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY seems to have 
passed the experimental stage, and to have 
become an established part of the postal system 
of the country. The report of First Assistant | 
Postmaster-General Heath shows that there are | 
now about 400 distributing points, from which 
letters are delivered in 40 states and one territory. 
The appropriation for the current year is $450,- 
000; but for the next fiscal year Congress 
appropriated $1,500,000, which will permit a 
considerable extension of the system. At pres- 
ent almost half a million people are served by 
the rural carriers, and in some instances so many 
fourth-class post-offices have been superseded that 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to write for our 260-page 
| free book. Tells how men | 
| with small capital can make 

money with a Magic Lan 


tern or Stereopticon. 
| McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Sestromente, Brame, Unt — 
& Supp ies. Write for cata) 
illustrations, FREE; it ong in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams St., CHIOCAGY. 






































“Name On Every Piece.”’ 


Celebrated for 
their Perfect Purity, 
Delicious Quality and 
Delightful Flavors. 


FOUR MILLION PACK- 
AGES SOLD LAST YEAR. 
We have a trial package that we 


ai send for 10¢. in stamps. When not 
to be had of be aaah we yy send on 





“8 

5-Ib. box, #3. Delivered free in the 
United States. Address correspond- 
ence 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 

Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway. 
Boston Retail Store, 416 
Washington 8t. 





| ferer from nervous dyspepsia for the last four 






| other remedies without any favorable result. 
















| state that the tablets have overcome all these 


























Wanted. 


No drip tosoil table 


linen. No falling 
No wires to elo; 


—- -eipt of 25 cents. 
Nickel-plate | 
Standard yoy & be 
37 Maiden Lane, N 


‘A COMMON TROUBLE, 


PATENTED AUG 26 1880 





| Thousands Suffering From It Without 


Knowing Its Real Character. 


No trouble is more common or more misunder- 
stood than nervous dyspepsia. People having 
it think that their nerves are to blame; are sur- 
prised that they are not cured by nerve medicines 
and spring remedies. The real seat of mischief | 
is lost sight of; the stomach is the organ to be | 
looked after. | 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any pain | 
whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps any of | 
the usual symptoms of stomach weakness. Nerv- 
ous dyspepsia shows itself not in the stomach so 
much as in nearly every other organ. In some 
eases the heart palpitates and is irregular; in 
others, the kidneys are affected; in others, the 
bowels are troubled, with loss of flesh and appe- 
tite, with the accumulation of gas, sour risings 
and heartburn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper, of No. 61 Prospect St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows: “A motive 
of pure gratitude prompts me to write these few 
lines regarding the new and valuable medicine, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I have been a suf- 


years; have used various patent medicines and 


They sometimes gave temporary relief until the 
effects of the medicine wore off. I attributed 
this to my sedentary habits, being a bookkeeper, 
with little physical exercise, but I am glad to 





obstacles, for I have gained in flesh, sleep better | 
and am better in every way. The above is writ- 


ten not for notoriety, but is based on actual | 


faets.”” ly yours, 
A. W. SHARPER. | 
61 Prospeet St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets | 


| will eure any stomach weakness or disease ex- 


eept cancer of the stomach. They cure sour 


| stomach, gas, loss of flesh and appetite, sleep- 


lessness, palpitation, heartburn, constipation and 
headaches. 


Send for valuable little book on stomach dis- 
eases by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
All druggists sell full-sized packages at 50 cents. | 








exposed to the weather will be i 
protected best and longest by 


> 
Patton’s 
Prot Pai 
Prot Paints. 
A helpful book for buyers and users of 
paint (showing color combinations) free. 
Special inducements and agency to dealers. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO., 
213 Lake St., Miliwaukee, Wis. 

















so I’ve heard. 
the fence corner. 





go up! 





THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 











free delivery has proved cheaper than the old plan. 


“Coon Skins Are Going Up, 


Wonder if this book says anything about it. 
Near as I can make out, it’s all about an awful gun — 


The H & R Gun. 


My ! if one of these boys that live on this farm should get 
after me with that gun, guess my coon skin would 
I’m going away from here. Good-by!”’ 


pboS 


Tne Sact Extractep FROM THE Swuices 
CURES Headache, Constipation and Indigestion. 


Sold by most Druggists or sent by mail. 
tocents.in stamps brings our fac-simile oil painting “ Maternity.” 14 colors, 18x22 inches. Worth framing, 





Artistic Monuments... 


COST NO MORE 
THAN PLAIN ONES 
Marble is entirely out of date. 


—, requires constant expense and care, and eventually crum- 
bles back to Mother Earth. 


White B 


animpossibility. Itis more artistic than any stone. 
not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hundred 
public monuments. 
Write at once for free designs and information. 
under no obligations. We deal direct —_ oy 4 eve 


Che Monumental Bronze Zo., °84 


Found it in 















Boys, send for the H & R Catalogue of boys’ single- 
shot guns, and see what it was that fri Srened « the 
coon. Best soe gun made. Different from others. 
Sold direct, where dealers do not have it. 


we Oa Richardson Arms Co., 
Dept. 







Worcester, Mass. 
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Comfort 








25e., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 






= © © » = Room 3, 11 Murray St.,N. ¥ 





in White Bronze. 


Granite soon gets moss-grown, dis- 


Besides, it is very expensive. 

ronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble 
with the action of frost. Moss-growth is 

hen why 


We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. 
It puts you 
where. 

Howard Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A doll’s undershirt 


SENT FREE 


To every mother giving 
name of dealer and 
stating for how many 
children she buys un- 
derwear. There is no 
high-grade under- 
wear so inexpensive, 
and there is no low 
priced underwear so 
_ good, as 


The Munsing 
Underwear. 


It combines perfection 
of fit an nish with 
popular prices. 
Men’s Union Suits at 
from $1.50 to $6.00. 
Women's Union Suits at 
from $1.00 to $3.50. 
Children’s Union Sults 
at from 75¢.to $2.00. 





215 Lyndale Ave.North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











—_ you this high 
—— high ar 
ranteed Sew! 
C, O. D., subj 
you find a 













three months and if dissatisfi 
— ane complete with qui 
oilcan and instruction | book. i Beau 
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Fer t the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from fallin 
or spraining their ankles. 
THE IMPROVED 


“ Never-Break” “ Sled-Skates.”’ 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 

8 and 9 inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
shite for children. Fspeciall y ateeee for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 

in ering stute length of shoe. 

THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


and we 











This ye repr a one of 
e ready to be slipped 


oy its outside covering of 
et t i *s Silkaline, Satine or Silk, 
ete., as you would put a 


anh into a pillow-slip. 


‘tyered ODORLESS" ‘AND DUSTLESS. 


Foepares, by a special process 


which we alone possess. 
Made in the most modern 
ys into all sizes of 
“Ba sgh Robes 


They are far superior to those sate of ‘Eider. +o nand 
cost less. Warmest and | Lightest. Sold on Trial. 

Absolute 

‘rite for free samples, showing just how they are made, 

omnis coverings, etc., and descriptive price-list. We 

are manufacturers of ‘high- grade woolen productions 


CEeRsE MERRITT & CO.. 
hington Street, 





No. 804 W. Was Indianapolis, Indiana 








Elastic Ribbed | 


UNION | 
SUITS | 


Cover the entire 
body like an addi 
tional skin. Fitting 

like a glove, but 
softly and without 

pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. 
Made for men 

women and young 
people. Most con- 
venient to put on 
being entered at the 
top and drawn on 
like trousers. With 
no other kind of un 
derwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses OT | 
wear comfortably 
so small a corset 
Made in great va- 
riety of fabrics and | 
weights. } 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere. 
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NATURE Gs SCIENCE | | 


HARVARD’S GREAT ELECTRIC PLANT.— 
Prof. John Trowbridge has recently had installed | 
it Harvard University the most powerful appa- | 
atus in the world for the production of electro- 
inotive foree. The plant comprises 20,000 storage | 
cells giving 40,000 electrical units of pressure, | 
and this can be increased to 3,000,000 volts. But 
un order to obtain the full effect of so enormous a | 
pressure, Professor Trowbridge says it would | 
be necessary to remove the apparatus into the | 
center of an open field and elevate it at least 30 | 
feet from the ground in order to avoid loss from 
the inductive action of floors and walls. With 
this great battery the highest degree of instanta- 
uevus temperature yet attained can be produced. | 
Professor Trowbridge hopes with its aid to obtain | 
some clue to the temperature at which hydrogen 
exists in the stars. This plant furnishes, he | 
adds, an ideal method of producing the X-rays. 





liaAve Insects FAVoRITE CoLors ?—It | 
las been asserted that insects are particularly 
attracted by the colors of certain flowers. Felix | 
Plateau, after investigating the conduct of insects 
in their visits to various flowers, concludes that 
while they may pereeive colors and thus be 
enabled to distinguish, at a distance, between 
lowers and leaves, yet they show no preferences 
among the different colors. Blue, red, yellow, 
white are indifferent to them. He thinks that 
the odor of flowers affects insects more than their 
colors do. 


CULTIVATED RoosterRs.—The village of 
Brackel in Belgium enjoys the fame of having 
originated one of the most celebrated races of 
domestic fowls. The Belgians do not hesitate to 
assert that the Brackel 
hens are unequaled for 
the excellence and num- 
S ber of their eggs, while 
} the rousters have devel- 
oped, thanks to genera- 
tions of cultivation and 
the influence of “crowing 
tournaments,” a power 
aml rhythm of voice 
equally unrivaled. The 
breeders om a theory that the musical contests 
in which the Brackel roosters are trained serve 
to develop the peculiar qualities of the race. 
However this may be, it is certain that cultivation 
has differentiated these fowls from all others. 


p7ren 





ALUMINUM FOR SOLDERING Ranus.—| 
Among the uses recently found for aluminum is 
the soldering of iren rails end to end in order to 
obtain a smeoth, continuous track. Aluminum | 
has the property of producing great heat in the 
act of combining with oxygen. The ends of the 
ails are placed together in a crucible filled with | 
a mixture of aluminum and iron ore. The | 
mixture being fired, an intense heat resuits, and 
the rails are firmly soldered together. This is 
said to be quite as efficacious as the electric 
method of soldering. 


VELOCITY OF THE X-RAyYs.—Careful ex- 
periments by Monsieur Brunhes, in France, 
indicate that the X-rays have a definite velocity 
which is of the same order as the velocity of 
light. ~— 

SUNSHINE AND SUGAR.—The experiments 
of the French grape-growers in Algeria have 
shown that too much sunshine is unfavorable for 
the making of good wine. In the more temperate 
climate of France grapes possess a proper | 
proportion of sugar to acid for wine-making, but 
the hot Algerian sunshine induces so active an 
assimilation by the vines that the quantity of 
acid is reduced and that of sugar is increased. 
In consequence, the wine-makers of Algeria are 
driven to many devices for improving the flavor 
und lasting quality of their wines. 


MARINE ANIMALS FAR FROM THE SEA.— 
Some of the vast changes which the face of the 
earth has undergone are indicated by the recent 
discovery in the small lakes scattered among the 
extinct voleanoes of Auvergne in France of the 
“drvival of certain forms of marine animals. 
Salt plains exist there whose deposits were 
lormed before volcanic forces upheaved the 
swTounding recks and created mountain peaks 
‘und eraters. rs 

SEA CURRENTS AND MIGRATIONS.—The 

‘rench scientific journal, La Nature, calls 
ittention to a recent report of the French consul 

Tlawaii which, it thinks, throws light on 
ome problems of ethnography. Not long ago a 

ttle schooner, dismantled and with its rudder 
sone as the result of a tempest, was drifted by 
vinds and ocean currents from Tahiti to Hawaii, 
ler 81 days of helpless wandering. Hawaiian 
ditions declare that in ancient days people 
ine from Tahiti, drifting with the currents, and 
ttled Hawaii. The adventure of the dismantled 
sooner seems to prove the possibility of such a 
‘gration, and it is suggested that the currents of 

* Pacific, which have not yet been sufficiently 
sf died, may throw much light on the distribution 

‘he native races among the island groups. | 
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Rubifoam for the teeth is known and used wher- 
ever careful toilets are appreciated. It has made 
| iteelf famous by what it does. © | Ade. 











leads to the highest posi- 

tions in Railway Service. 
WE TEACH IT QUICKLY, 
AND PLACE OUR GRAD- 

= UATES IN POSITIONS. 

lbon’t drudge always. Write 

for particulars FREE. 


Mm GEORGIA TELEGRAPH 
aN COLLEGE, SENOIA, Ga. 
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OUR NEW WAY, 
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ie we f | 
VITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO, VIOLIN 
IANO Al AND ORGAN SELF - TAUG 


it instra- 

“= ro ~~ Bed a -y > v EXTRA BiG ‘DISCOUNT, simply; 

to advertise our goods and establish a trade. 
a wes rads. but send diree 

wa manufacturers. BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. 

C. HOWE, Migr., 1646 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO.’ 
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wil Service courses 


. thoroughly by MAILst your own HOME or atour 
College. We give s useful, Money: 
ais ah Edueat ied Sit 























IMPERIAL 
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THE BESTFOOD 


FOUNDATION FOR 
THE CHILDS 
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“~ Sew py DRUGGISTS *SIS- JOHN CARLE & SONS."Snx 


Free tc Mothers 


Send us the name 












buy waists for, 
and we will sen 
ny free one of 

r best grade 
oe waists if you 


enclose postage 
Give of child. 





The tapes are sewed firmly 
on the knitted fabric and carry 


to pin hose supporters on. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, 630 Bryant Av.N, Minneapolis, Minn. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JALENTINES’ =ttzge4-2, 


teaches its students a trade onl ae starts - in 
the railroad service. Pays half railroad fare to 
Janesville. Write for catalogue. Railroads are 
very busy. 





Operators are in great demand. | 





not STAMMER. 
YOU CAN BE CURED. 


The system employed in the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute for Stammerers is heartily endorsed by 
Hon. Robert_E. Pattison, Ex-Governor of Penna. ; 
pon. John Field, of Young, Smyth, Field & Co., 
Phil Hon. Judge W. N. Ashman, Phila. ; fice. 
John Wanainaker Ex-Postmaster-General of U. 
Ph Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D., Baptint 
Tens sie, Phila. ; Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo.N. Y., 
and Isabella Macdonald Alden (Pansy), Phila 

Send for new 67-page book to 1083 Spring Garden 
Street. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 16 years. 
EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President. 














Scholarships 


The Trustees of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE have at their dis- 
posal a number Of Scholarships for in- 
struction by mailin Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam, Marine and Locomotive Engineer- 
ing, including a complete course in Me- 
chanical Drawing. Tuition is FREE. Students 
must furnish text-books and pay postage. 
Application blank on request. 

American School of Correspondence, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 



















All styles and sizes. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 


Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900, 
world. 


over all the 
Sold by First-Ciass Stove Merchants everywhere. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


we make in this Announcement Number 
is that fine silverware is no longer the 
prerogative of the rich. Any one who pre- 
tends to set a pleasing tab le can stand the 
cost of the 1835 R failace”’ silver 
plated goods and have as beautiful pat- 
terns as though they 
bought Selid 
Silver. 





| a The above 
Spoon Handles 

represent four of our latest patterns Are 
they not beautiful? Their beauty isn't 
simply ‘‘skin deep,"’ either, for the quality 
and extra depth of the silver plate and 
the hard metal under the silver com- 
bine to produce wearing qualities that 
have never been equaled, while the cost 
is less than half the cost of solid silver. 
Next time you go shopping ask to see our 


**anjou,’’ ‘‘Stuart,’’ ‘*Virginia,’’ 
**Joan,’’ ‘‘Astoria’’ Patterns. 


You'll enjoy seeing them even though you 
may not be ready to buy. Our trade-mark 


**1835 R. Wallace’”’ 


is on the back of every piece of genuine 
Wallace goods. Our I!lustrated Booklet 
is full of interest for every lover of the 
beautiful, and IT IS SENT FREE. 


R. Wallace Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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“HEAR It SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener. 


Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes 





Sew-on 






The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the * Hear It 
Snap’’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn't the enuine, send us 
his name with yours and stamp, for 
samples of the real thing oud full infor 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER co., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth 8t., New York. 





































In water color effects 


of completion. The coloring is rich, striking, and 


branded on the skin. 


Chicago Kansas City 





Typical of our country’s progress, and the dawn of the new century. 


Omaha 


Exact size, 28°; x 114 


Swift’s American Girl Calendar 


unusually harmonious. 


U.S. Gov't Inspected. 


Swift and Company 


The four heads suggest the periods of discovery, of settlement, of development, and 

It is awork of art of the highest order, and a charming tribute to the American Girl. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address for—1 Cap from Jar Swift’s Beef Extract; or, 1o Wool Soap Wrappers; or, 10 Cents in Stamps or Money 
Address, Advertising Department, Swift and Company, Stock Yards Station, Chicago, 


If you like ham or bacon, and are not satisfied with what you have 
been ordering, ask your dealer for «Swift's Premium.” 


The name is 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


has attained its great popularity because the quality is always the same. 


St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pe a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weenly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Kenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances._Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ULCERS. 


N uleer is a sore on the skin or mucous 
membrane. in which the healing 
/\ . process is very slow or wholly 
= at a standstill. It may be due 
to a number of causes, some 
constitutional, others local; but 
even when a local cause seems 
most evident, there is almost 
always some constitutional taint 
¥ present as well. This may be 
> consumption, diabetes, gout, 
and so forth, or merely a little 
impurity of the blood resulting 
from constipation or indigestion. Ulcers in the 
mouth, on the tongue, or at the union of the cheeks 
and gums, are very common and exceedingly 
annoying. They should be treated by frequent 
rinsing of the mouth with a solution of boric acid 
or borax, and can usually be prevented in great 
measure by reducing the sweets and starchy food, 
such as bread, that enter into the diet. 

A common seat of ulcers is the shin. Sores 
occur here especially in the aged or those past 
middle life, and are commonly due to the presence 
of varicose veins. These are caused by pressure 
from tight garters, by congestive disorders of the 
liver and other abdominal organs, and by any 
occupation which requires standing for many 
hours a day. 

Uleers of this kind are found more frequently 
on the left leg than on the right. They sometimes 
give little trouble, but they may be exquisitely 
painful, and are often most rebellious to treat- 





ment, which must be both local and general, cor- 


responding to the local and constitutional causes. 
All disorders of digestion must be corrected as 
far as possible, and the diet regulated. The food 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| allies started for Pekin. ‘Tient-sin’ the ‘States- 
| man’s Year-Book’ calls it on one page ; on another 
page it prints the name as one word, without any 
hyphen. ‘Cram’ declares it is ‘Tien-sin,’ the ‘Rand 

Atlas’ prefers ‘Tientsin,’ and ‘Lippincott’ drops 

in an extra capital and gives us ‘Tien-Tsin.’ 

“But the time the map-makers really get into 
the worst tangle is when they come to name the 
northern terminus of the Imperial Railway, a city 
at the head of the Gulf of Liao-Tung—or Leao 
Tong, or Liautung. The ‘Year-Book’ calls it 
‘ChenChow’; ‘Cram’ says ‘Kinchow’; the ‘Rand 
Atlas’ pronounces for ‘Kinchau,’ and ‘Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer,’ which is nothing if not generous, 
suggests ‘Kin-Choo,’ ‘Kin-Tchoo’ and ‘Kin-Tchou.’ 

“*Who shall decide when doctors disagree?’ 

| Well, these are all authorities, and probably it 
would be as safe to follow one as another. But 
he will be a clever man who, when writing about 
Chinese matters, doesn’t sometimes spell a name 
in two or three different ways. I shall have a 
great deal of sympathy for editors while this 
trouble lasts. 

“I wonder they don’t all print in their papers 
some such notice as that which was hung over 
the dance-hall piano in the Western mining-camp. 
You remember it? ‘Please don’t shoot at the 
piano-player,’ it said. ‘He is doing the best he 
can,’ ”’ 


SAVED BY A CAT. 


| §ir Edward Osborne, Lord Mayor of London in 

his time, bought an ancient house in Yorkshire, 
|and sent his wife and children thither. There 
were two boys among them. The Pall Mall 
Jazette tells of a tragedy which occurred at the 
house soon after. 


One of the boys, the elder, dutifully obeyed | i 


when summoned his lessons one morning in a 
| turret, but the younger, loitering, “happened to 
| light upon a cat which 
| and crept after her to catch her under a table in 
the room which was covered over with a carpet 
nenging down to the floor.” ; 

Thus he disappeared, and the next instant a 


terrible rush of wind overthrew the turret, in | 


which his brother and the tutor sat at work, 
crushing them to death. 

Supposing that both her sons were there, the 
mother fell into convulsions. One of the maids, 
running in a distracted manner from room to 


room, caught sight of the small boy peeping from | 


under the table, with the cat in his arms, snatched 
him up and bore him in ecstasy to his mother, he 
= at: 

“T pray thee, I pray thee, do not whip me!” 


CATCHING MONKEYS. 
The fondness of monkeys for mischief makes 


The manner of entrapping them is explained by a 
South American writer, who is familiar with life 
in town and in forest throughout the equatorial 
belt. 


One of the simplest methods consists in cutting 
a number of holes in a gourd, making them barely 
large enough to admit the monkey’s hand. The 
gourd, thus prepared, is filled with corn and 
secured to the trunk of a tree. Then it is shaken 
violently, so as to attract the attention of the 
monkeys. A few grains of corn are scattered in 
| the neighborhood of the ——- 

The gourd is the dinner-bell of the monkeys. 
| They no sooner hear the well-known sound than 
they descend from their aérial homes, and each in 
turn, seizing the gourd, graspe through one of the 
holes a handful of corn. Then they struggle in 
vain to withdraw their hands without relinquishin: 
the prize. At this critical moment the concealec 
author of their mishap suddenly makes his ap- 

arance, and tying their hands, carries them off 

his cahin in the woods. 








should be nourishing, but not stimulating, and all | 


forms of alcoholic beverages are to be foregone. 
The patient should keep perfectly quiet, either in 
bed or with the leg supported on a chair. 

The local treatment must be varied according 
to the necessities of each case. The sore must be 
kept clean by pouring over it twice a day a stream 
of boiled (not boiling) water, and in the intervals 
of washing it should be protected from the air. 
The leg must be kept snugly bandaged or encased 
in an elastic stocking, so as to prevent stagnation 
of the blood and distention of the veins. 

A piece of silver foil smoothly applied over 
the surface of the ulcer and for a little distance 
beyond its edges, and kept in place by a bandage, 
often does good. Sometimes, when the extent of 
ulcerated surface is very large, skin-grafting is 
necessary in order to start the healing process. 


a 


PUZZLES IN CHINESE NAMES. 


“When I went to school I was always at the 
head of the class in geography,” said the Studious 
Citizen. “I could ‘bound’ anything and-name the 
nearest route to almost any place. I’ve always 
kept up my interest in geography, but latterly the 
pursuit is almost too much for me. The world is 
growing, I suppose, and I'm getting old. 

“The Spanish-American War put a heavy strain 
on me; had to learn a lot of new places, you 
know. Well, that soon ended. 


the South African War came along. 

“T wouldn’t like to say, on the spur of the 
moment, which are the harder to spell, pronounce 
and remember, Philippine names or South African 
names. But neither can compare with the Chinese 
names that we have to keep track of now.” 


The Studious Citizen spread out his reference | 
“Why, | 


books and invited the guest to look on. 
sir,” he added, testily, “if you’ll believe me, the 
geographers and statisticians don’t know how to 
spell ’em themselves! 

“Take the ‘royal province’ of China, the province 
that contains the capital city of Pekin. 
‘Peking,’ if you want to; you'll find books to back 
youup.) The ‘Statesman’s Year-Book’ names that 
province ‘Chili’ and ‘Chihli.” ‘Rand & MeNally’s 
Atlas’ calls it ‘Chihli.’ ‘Cram’s Atlas’ adds some 
decorative frills and brings forth ‘Pe-Chi-Li.’ 
And ‘Lippincott’s Gazetteer’ gives you three 
guesses, ‘Pe-Chee-Lee,’ ‘Chee-Lee’ and ‘Chi-Li.’ 

“Suppose we look up that city from which the 


HIS AMENDMENT. 


| Years ago a bill entitled “An Act for the 


Preservation of the Heath Hen and Other Game” 


was introduced into the New York House of 


Assembly. 


The speaker of the house, who was not espe- 
cially interested in matters of this kind, gravely 
read it, “An Act for the Preservation of the 
Heathen and Other Game.” _ 

He was blissfully unconscious of his blunder 
until an honest member from the northern part 
of the state, who had suffered from the depreda- 
tions of the frontier Indians, rose to his feet. 

“IT should like to move an amendment to the 
bill,” be said, mildly, “by adding the words, 
‘except Indians.’ ”’ 


TRUE TO THE NAME. 


The group on the front porch was discussing | 


the merits and demerits of the house dog, a mag- 
nificent animal that lay basking in the sun. 


“Have you any idea,” asked one of the guests, 


‘“‘why he is called a ‘Great Dane’ ?” 

“Yes,” slowly replied the owner of the dog. “It 
has always seemed to me that it must be because 
it is such a great ‘deign’ for him to notice any 
smaller animal.” 

young woman with a pu 
slightly at this explanation, 
other signs of dissent. 


nose turned it up 
ut there were no 


I was getting | 
pretty well acquainted with the Philippines, when | 


POOR SERMON. 


Mr. Amos Boggs had his own ideas as to what 
constituted a good sermon. When he was asked 
his opinion of the learned discourse given by a 
clergyman from the city, who was spending a 
few days in Shawville, he stroked his beard and 
replied: 

“If there was anybody there that cale’lated to 
find out the ro’d to Heaven, they’d have been a 
mite disappointed, I reckon,” he said, slowly; 
“but if they wanted to know how to get from 
Egypt to Jericho and back, they’d have found out. 
| It jest depends.” 


(Call it | 


“WHEN _I have nothing to do I work,” said 
Professor Max-Miiller recently. A finer expression 
of the same thought comes from a humble old 
ae, whose death is described in “Village 
Notes.’ 

He was_ speaking his last homely words of 
j advice. “Jock,” said he, “‘when ye hae naethin 
| else to do ye may be aye sticking ina tree. It wi 
| be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” 


| of injurious matter on the teeth. 





e delighted to play with, | 


| game only to each successful boy or 
them the ready dupes of a shrewder intelligence. | 





COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Nentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
(Ade. 








Stenography, 
graphy, 


Fy OOKKEEPING, 


keepsie, N.Y. We secure positions for graduates 
of complete commercial course. Catalogue free. 
c. & GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


with one 
CLASS PINS.~-°..::.: 
letters with ‘00, ’01, ‘02, enameled in 
one or twocolors, sterling silver 25c. 
each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
pins or badges made for any class or 





society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BOSTALN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. 


Watches. 


If you wish a watch send for our 
Red Book. It tells all about watches 


————-_ for men and boys. 
for Ladies’ 


Blue Book Watches. 
New England Watch Co., 


& 39 Maiden Lane, | 149 State Street, 
New Yorn Ciry. Cuicaco. 
Spreckels Building, San FRANCISCO. 


We Wish Ideas 
From Boys and Girls. 


Thousands of bright boys and girls have 
tried some or all of our card games 








White Sq on 
ite Squadron ation 
Flags Fraction Play 
in Land In the White House 
ities Authors 
The Mayflower Arithmetic-Plays 
loe Artists 
In Dixie Land Yel owstone 
ms ble Game 
ers Birds 
Young Folks’ Favorite Authors. 
(Copyrighted by The Fireside Game Uo.) 


We wish to know which games the boys 
and girls like best and their reasons. 


500 Educational 
Games Free. 


We will ~~ five hundred Educational Games to 
the five hundred boys and girls who write us the 
best reasons for liking their favorite game. One 
rl, but the 
me heorsheasksfor. Contest closes December 
ist. Write us for circular otis, you what to 
do. Write your name and ress plainly. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Successors to The Fireside Game Co. 


Boys and girls who never have tried these games 
can buy them at dealers and then enter 
contest. They cost 25 cents and 35 cents 


Tele- | 
‘enman- | 


ship, ete., taught by 
1 or_in person at EASTMAN, Fought 


rod 
8 100 per cent pure. 
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For Household Uses 
rere Nr 


RED 


ys ks 
Taba 


Powdered 


Borax 


ced by the Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
AVOID ADULTERATIONS. 


The only safe guarantee of purity is to k 
that the name ” _ j 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX Co. 


appears on every package. 


Sold by all druggists and grocers. 





RENDER, 











Sheets and Pillowcases 


Every article made on our own premises, and 
under the most rigid sanitary conditions. Every 
piece warranted perfect. Every article meas- 
ured AFTER it is finished, NOT BEFORE. 

Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases bear- 
ing the gummed label trademark of the De- 
fender Mfg. Co, 

Made of all grades, from plain hemmed and 
hemstitched to fancy hemstitched of finest 
quatity, 

A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 

FREE on application to your dry goods dealer. 





























“I'd thank you for 
a little more of that 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEE” 


It has a flavor that’s all its own. Try it. 
Insist on having it. 
other is ‘‘just as good.’’ You’ve tried ‘‘some 
other,’’ now try White House. 
every State and Territory in the Union 
in one and two-pound cans only, 
never in bulk. 


een 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


Principat Corree-Roasrens, 


Don’t believé that some 


Sold in 


Send your grocer’s name and 
yours for Illustrated Book- 
let, containing things 
you ought toknow 
about coffee 
_ and spice. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 








The Harmless Rubber-Tipped Arrow Game 


is unequaled as a source of home amusement and recreation 
during the long winter evenings. This popular parlor game is in 


great demand in Europe, as well as here at home. 


sold. 


PISTOL. 
Buys Harmless 
Pistol, Target 
and 3 Arrows 
post-paid. 


‘S| 


a gem. 
3A 


RIFLE. 
Our New Harmless 25-inch 
Nickel-Plated Rifle is 
Rifle, Target and 
‘ws post-paid for 


Millions 


If your dealer hasn’t it, send order and money direct to us. 


$2 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 36 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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ROYAL STATIONERY 


Delivered free, no matter 
where you live. wo 
quires finest paper, with Initial or Mono- 
gram (choice of five designs), and 50 











envelopes to match: lnttial. Mono. 
Stam, in Plain Colors, $ .75 $1.25 
Gold. "Siiver or Copper Bronze, .85 135 
Illuminated in Two Colors, 1.00 1.50 


Handsome sample book and sheet of sou- 4 
venir engraved work mailed for 10 cents. 
Royal Visiting Cards — Latest styles of en- 
graving and sizes, ine luding plate. Sam- 
ples free. 50 cards, 75c. ; 100 cards, $1.00. 
BE ngrav ed Wedding ine itations and 
“At Homes. Samples free. 
Phila. 





Royal Engraving Co., 22 8. 9th St., 



































Building erected and occupied Ly The 
International Correspondence Schools. 


Our new circular, ** Support Yourself 
While Learning a Profession, ” will show 
a way for you to earn a good salary in 
a pleasant position while learning the 
profession of your choice. As you learn 
more you will earn more. The circular 


is free. You can become a 
Mechanical Engineer, 
Electrician, 
Architect. 

students and graduates in Me- 
Py Electrical, Steam, Civil an 
— neering; Architecture; 
Drawing _ anc Designing gz; Chemistry; 
Tele ptenegre vhy; 


aphy; Re eH 3 
Bookkeep in ranches. 
When writing state subjer t in’ w hich interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. 


ee 
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Two Hundred Dollars 


in cash prizes are offered for the 
best four recipes for cooking 





the creamy pulp of a tender, high- 
flavored variety of sweet corn, 
with all the coarse, indigestible 
hull left on the cob, as follows: 


First Prize . . . . $100.00. 
Secomd“ . 2. 2 50.00. 
|. nn 30.00. 
emme" see e 20.00. 
As Kornlet can be served in many 


ways, and as we have only eight recipes, 
we will pay cash for acceptable recipes 
that are not prize-winners. Contest 
closes November 15, 1900. Write 
for circulars giving details. 


The Haserot Canneries Co., 
39-41 Woodland Ave., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Elgin Watches 


possess every desirable modern 
Improvement — are acknowl- 
edged to be 


The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works— 
fully guaranteed, 









Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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toy CHAS.A. STEVENS & BROS... 
— ww 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE ARE NOW MAKING EASILY FROM 


$25.00 to $75.00 Per Week. 


An exceptional opportunity open to bright, energetic women to 
secure fascinating, remunerative employment, especially dress- 
makers, who can make more working for us. We want one 
representative in every city, town and village in the United 
States. Make application at once and give names of two re- 
sponsible persons for reference. 


E furnish a Complete $15.00 Outfit for $5.00. We require you 

to send $5.00 for same with your application to assure us of 

your good faith and save time. If you are not appointed, money 

will be refunded. Terms Will only be made known to those securing 
the agency. 


If after receiving the Outfit you do not find the 
terms and everything about it highly satisfactory, 
you may express same back to us at our expense 
and your money will be promptly refunded. #24 








The Outfit is a handsome case, containing samples of materials and fashion 
plates of the finest line of 


Cloaks, Suits, Furs, 
Waists, Etc., 


in America, ready-made and made to order. A book of instructions, tape 
measure, business cards, order blanks, advertising matter, etc., with each Outfit. 
An Outfit that permanently establishes every agent in a growing business. 
(See our Page Announcement in your Youth’s Companion of August 23d.) 
STEVENS’ SPECIAL CATALOGUE FREE. 


Acknowledged to be 
the best authority on 
stvles in ladies’ high-class ready-to-wear garments published in America. Upon receipt of address 
catalogue will be mailed to you free of charge. The catalogue that sells more ladies’ garments 
every season than any other three catalogues published Every ware appreciating original 
and beautiful styles will want one. SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
109, 111, 113, 115 State Street, ¢0020 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ARNERS RUST-PROOF CORSETS 


te , eee See. ee 


‘RUST-PROOF” 

aay oly ROM LOSING 1] (laterials 7 

SHAPE , & THE NING OF UNDERLINEN, Short, Medium 
IT EXCELS IN | 


FLEX 





AND 







BY REASON OF 

IT WILL FIT BETTER 

WEAR LONGER THAN ANY 
CTHER CORSET MADE. 






















--—0W BUS TLONG HIP 
SHORTHIP.@ STRAIGHT 
‘*FRONTS. 


$122 To $3.90 
ALL MERCHANTS SELL THEM, 
THE WARNER BROS.CO. 


NEW YORK “CHICAGO =SAN FRANCISCC 


Bust PROOF” 
TAMPED* UPON THE INSIDE OF 
THIS STAMP ASSURES 


@ f fal oll HicrT } lola 
A rcne 4 ae RUOI-PH JOF \ 












' PAIR 


VET 


a RS 


EVERY. PAIR GUARANTE a 


Sees 







I] 


The « W. B. Erect Form Corset” 
removes all pressure from the chest 
and abdomen, and throws the 
shoulders back into a fine military 
attitude. It is the only proper 
model for the new straight front 
styles in costumes. Every dealer, 


in every part of the United States 
and Canada, has the Erect Form 


on sale. Should you be unable 
to secure the size or style, order 
the corset (enclosing price) direct 
from us, and we will forward 
same, prepaying all charges. 


Kindly Mention Name of Dealer. 
“ERECT FORM” Style 701, 


Made of French Jean in white and 


drab, and in black sateen, $I 00 


with hip gore 
“ERECT FORM” Style 702, 
Made of white, black and drab 
a sateen, with hip $1.50 
“ERECT FORM” Style 959, 


Made of French Coutil, in white and 


drab. Full gored and bias- $I 75 
Style 960, 


cut. Price 
Made of very fine French Coutil, in 


“ERECT FORM” 
white and drab and black 


sateen. Full oe a $2.50 


bias-cut 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Mfrs., 


Dept. Y, 377 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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SET HIS. MAKES IT HOLD 
—_ PAT.JULY 25,1893. 


No Tumbled Locks with 


‘*HOLDFAST” 


HAIRPINS. 

Lighter than bone They do not slip, split 
break. Made in white, black, brown and auburn 
Size 2°*{ inches. For bra yonnet use 
and 4'. inches. 

Sold by best dea Six of smallest or one 
largest size by mail fo © 10c. in stamps if your dea 
cannot supply you 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 


3%4 







FAS) 


or 


of 


ler 























Is essential to the proper preparation of 
SOUPS, BOUILLON, MEAT JELLIES, 
BEEF TEA, GRAVIES. 

A very little of it represents the strength 
and savor of pounds of prim: beef. Ihe 
i best cooks find it as necessary as the 

spice box. 
A new edition of ‘He “i Things to 


Eat tells many ne v f sby's Extract ) 
Beef Sentfree Libby. HeNetlt & Libby, Chieago. 


vee eyriee 
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-Babbitt’s 


The best of their class—always reliable, always the same: 
With quality backed by reputation, through half a century 
of business success. Sold on intrinsic merit. Appreciated by 
folks who want their full money’s worth of purity and effec- 
tiveness, who want Babbitt quality—no premiums, no prizes. 


Babbitt’s Best Soap 


The American Standard—its million users say they've 
always used it, always expect to use it. 








Babbitt’s 1776 Soap Powder 


Washes more to the pound— —cannot injure anything— 
) does its work and always works well. 


Babbitt's Pure Potash or Lye 


”  Now’s the time to use it, and be sure to get Babbitt’s— 
~ full weight, concentrated strength. Always uniform 


Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder 


51 years on the market—noted for safety, purity and 
unsurpassed leavening power. 





Made nome _ Se as New York 


( 
@ 





